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The Future of Education in Virginia 


By HON. WILBUR C. HALL, Leesburg 


with the future of education in Virginia 

without knowing something of its past. The 
contest for popular education to this point in the 
history of the nation and Virginia as well con- 
stitutes the brightest chapter in history. It is a 
struggle replete with the efforts of noble men 
and women who have dedicated their talents in 
the common cause of the dissemination of human 
knowledge. In this cause, especially in our 
Commonwealth, were enlisted some of the great- 


| DO not believe that it is possible to deal 


est Virginians of all time. 

Among the Commonwealths of this country 
Massachusetts is entitled to the credit of afford- 
ing the first great experiment of popular educa- 
Its date is as ancient almost as 
Following it after an in- 


tion in America. 
her earliest settlement. 
terval of but seventeen years, Connecticut, as 
might have been expected from her relation to 
her eldest sister, proceeded in this cause, next in 
order of time. Vermont came next and was to 
be followed by New Hampshire. Rhode Island, 
the richest member of the American Confederacy 
at that period, was the last of this cluster of 
States to initiate the system of her neighbors. 
Virginia and New York almost at the same mo- 
ment set apart a permanent fund for primary and 
common schools, as Connecticut had done very 
long before either, being the first State that sup- 
plied this important principle in hastening the 
diffusion of popular education. South Carolina, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Vermont united in 
the order of their enumeration in providing a 
similar fund. Pennsylvania followed later upon 
a plan of special donations. 

The first act of Massachusetts respecting her 
schools passed in May 1647, and its first section 
began with this peculiar preamble : 

“It being the chief project of Satan, to keep 


men from the knowledge of the Scripture, as in 
former times keeping them in unknown tongues, 
that so at least, the true sense and meaning of 
the original might be clouded and corrupted with 
false glosses of deceivers; to the end that learn- 
ing may not be buried in the grave of our fore- 
fathers, in church, and Commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors. It is therefore ordered 
by this Court and authority thereof that every 
township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord 
has increased them to fifty householders, shall 
then forthwith appoint one within their towns to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him.” 

So zealous was Massachusetts in the field of 
popular education that there was written upon 
her statute books in 1648 a law imposing heavy 
penalties upon incorporated towns and_ their 
officials for failure to impose a tax for mainte- 
nance of public teachers. 

I have only briefly touched upon some of those 
states that were pioneers in the field of popular 
education. In Virginia the contest became one 
between the established social order on the one 
side and on the other those who saw that the fu- 
ture of Virginia lay in the education of her citi- 
zens, those who saw that there was to be as there 
should be the total abolition in these public 
schools of the odious distinction between the 
children of the rich and of the poor, together 
with the simplicity and utility of that distribution 
and organization of society which assured to the 
system its certain and successful operation. 

Finally the objections to the expense of the 
experiment of popular education faded into in- 
significance. Its conclusive answer lay in that 
experience which demonstrated that the total ex- 
penditure required for all the youth of a State 
was found to fall far short of the actual costs of 
instructing in the elementary schools the children 
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of those parents who could afford to defray the 
expense of their education with private tutors. 
The sons of opulence could not then complain 
that the children of poverty were taught at their 
expense, when educated themselves at the same 
schools, they found that the total expense of 
their own instruction had been greatly reduced 
through this system of popular education. 

The Virginia Bill for the more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge which was submitted to the 
Legislature in 1779 was the first American propo- 
sal for a modern State school system. The bill was 
drawn up by Jefferson when he met Wythe and 
Pendleton in Williamsburg in 1776 to revise the 
laws of Virginia. Lack of finances delayed action 
until 1796, when the bill was passed but a feature 
was included which rendered it impractical and 
inoperative, in that it was left to the Court when 
the act should be carried into execution. ‘The 
Court was made up of the richest part of our 
citizenship who paid most of the taxes and con- 
sequently its establishment was an imposition of 
tax upon themselves. Then came the establish- 
ment of the Literary Fund, the authorship of 
which is ascribed to James Barbour, one time 
Governor of Virginia, who has written as an 
epitaph on his tomb, “Originator of the Literary 
lund of Virginia.” With the creation of this 
fund Virginia became the second State in the 
South and the fifth in the United States to es- 
tablish a permanent public school fund. After 
the establishment of the Literary Fund, Charles 
Fenton Mercer, of Loudoun, who was later to 
become one of the leading men of his day and 
time, to whom was shown a letter that Mr. Jeffer- 
son had written which gave in detail his views as 
to a System of Public Education framed a bill 
which included the important features of Mr. 
Jefferson’s plan. Mercer’s bill was more elab- 
orate than Mr. Jefferson had planned, was intro- 
duced in 1818 and passed the House but failed in 
the Senate. The bill provided for the creation of 
the Board of Public Instruction and provided the 
munificent salary of $200.00 for each teacher. 
Finally after much agitation in 1846 a system of 
primary schools was provided in part for the 
State. The system was not State-wide since its 
establishment in each county required the assent 
of two thirds of the voters. Then came the im- 
portant period of 1870 in the development of 
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popular education with the appointment of Dr. 
W. H. Ruffner, who was suggested by General 
Robert E. Lee, as the first Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Virginia. He submitted an 
educational program for the State dealing with 
administration and financial support and in 187] 
district and county taxes were supplementing 
State aid for popular education. Without tiring 
you further with a detailed history of the strug- 
gle for popular education in Virginia it can be 
truthfully said that it lagged and not until 1900 
was there any development commensurate with 
the progress of the State. In this period there 
began an effort for increased efficiency and pur- 
pose in education. 

With this cursory review of the past let us 
proceed to the present and the future. The past 
has done its work, the present has its duty, and 
the future has its hope. 

Programs of school legislation do not spring 
suddenly and without historic background into 
form and existence. They are of slow growth 
and evolve out of long and _ well-considered 
studies of the whole educational situation, pres- 
ent, past and future. There must be continuity 
of effort over years to achieve important 
legislation. There will be defeats and disappoint- 
ments, so there must be a long look ahead with 
optimism and enthusiasm and a willingness to 
return to the attack. 

One of the most baneful influences in the cul- 
tural life of the United States is illiteracy. A 
nation that rides in automobiles should not walk 
in ignorance and no State where this condition 
exists can plead its financial inability to cope 
with the situation. In 1840 according to census 
figures there were 58,732 illiterates in Virginia 
including also what is now West Virginia, and a 
distinguished citizen of the State at that time 
wrote that the existence of so appalling and mel- 
ancholy a fact awakened universal astonishment 
and alarm. But today according to the recent 
census there are 195,159 illiterates in our State. 
This number is greater than the combined illiter- 
acy of Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Washington, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
These figures also place Virginia fortieth from 


They 


the top in total percentage of illiteracy. 


place Virginia 41 in percentage of native white 
illiterates, with a total of 70,473, in the State. In 
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spite of the increase in population since 1840 
when we had 58,732 illiterates there is no reason 
for the present extent of illiteracy. Even in the 
educational centers of the State where there is 
an intellectual atmosphere we find alarming pro- 
In Charlottesville, the 
seat of our great University, there are 458 illiter- 


portions of illiterates. 


ates, and in Richmond, the capital city of the 
State, we find 7,931. 

In connection with the problem of illiteracy | 
am of the opinion that we can never rid our 
State of the cultural plague and especially we 
can never prevent a recurrence until and unless 
we adopt a real compulsory education law. Here- 
in lies one of the panaceas as far as the future is 
concerned. Tell me where illiteracy is among 
those of school population and I will show you a 
State that does not have a real compulsory at- 
tendance law. We can continue to gamble with 
optional features in compulsory educational laws 
but until we adopt one that brings into the school 
rooms of Virginia every child of school age we 
will still face the problem. I am satisfied today 
that the people of Virginia and especially those 
who think deeply upon this problem want no child 
deprived of its greatest asset in life, an elemen- 
tary education, Whatever the cost the prime 
duty of the State is to compel every child to at- 
tend school. Our boasted wealth fades into insig- 


nificance with the thought of our _ illiteracy 
problem. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening 
ills a prey 
\Vhere wealth accumulates and men 
decay. 

The problem of adult education, and in par- 
cular that of educating the adult illiterate, has 
een during the past few years brought more and 
nore forcibly to the attention of those who might 
‘some way alleviate the condition. 

While the Hon. Harry F. Byrd was Governor 
tthe State of Virginia, a committee composed 
| Hon. J. Gordon Bohannon, Hon. Frank Bane, 
Hon, John Stewart Bryan, Hon. Julius P. Fish- 
umn, Hon. . Lee Trinkle and headed by Dr. 
ouglas I'reeman sent a report to the Governor 
i adult education, in which it was stated that 
ith an increase in the appropriation to the 
‘ale colleges of $25,000.00 per annum, much 
wld be done by these institutions toward the 
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combating of illiteracy, both in the rural sec- 
tions of the State and in the cities. Unfortu- 
nately, the funds were not available at that time 
for the appropriation. 

This committee was composed of men who 
knew the situation in Virginia, and who volun- 
tarily assumed the task of formulating some 
plan whereby the adult illiterates of the State 
might secure a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of education. 

Last year, the Hon. Harris Hart, through the 
voluntary actions of the division superinten- 
dents, and by the efforts of the already employed 
school teachers, succeeded in teaching a total of 
2,229 adult illiterates to read and to write. Such 
progress is noteworthy, not only in the education 
attained but in demonstrating a possible plan of 
action to pursue. In his work, Mr. Hart was 
handicapped, as usual, by the lack of funds, but, 
if as proposed by your own secretary, Dr. C. J. 
Heatwole, an appropriation of $40,000, together 
with intensive work, would result in the educa- 
tion of the larger proportion of these unfortu- 
nate folk who are unable to read or write, | can 
see no reason why the State should not be will- 
ing to spend $40,000 in the furtherance of this 
work. There can be no question, in a democratic 
system of government, as to the need of such 
work. Our assumption is that every individual 
should have at least, if not equal, adequate op- 
portunity for education. In other words, he 
should have educational opportunities commen- 
It is probable that the 
large number of illiterates is not due so much to 


surate with his abilities. 


lack of desire to learn as to lack of opportunity 
to study. The old idea that a man’s learning 
ability ceased when he had reached the age of 
twenty-one has long since been blasted. Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, an eminent 
educational psychologist, with whose work many 
of you are no doubt familar, has demonstrated 
through experiments that the learning ability de- 
creases but little until the age of fifty has been 
reached. In his words, “The decline is so slow 
(it may roughly be thought of as one per cent 
per year) that persons under fifty should seldom 
be deterred from trying to learn anything they 
really need to learn by the fear that they are too 
old.—The chief reason why adults so seldom 


learn a new language or a new trade or any ex- 
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tensive achievement of knowledge or skill is not 
the lack of ability but the lack of opportunity or 
desire.” 

The problem therefore resolves into two parts: 
first, the creating in the minds of the illiterates 
of a desire to learn, where that desire does not 
already exist, and second, the presentation of op- 
portunities to learn, In my opinion, only 
through the present educational system together, 
if necessary, with an increased appropriation of 
funds from the State can these two aims be 
realized. J, for one, am in favor of appropriat- 
ing whatever funds may be deemed advisable for 
the furtherance of this work to the end that Vir- 
ginia may take its proper place among the Com- 
monwealths of these United States in the field 
of education, both of the child and of the adult. 

If Virginia looks to the good of the thousands 
of her citizens who seek to escape the depressing 
life of mental inertness, adult education will be 
voted the sinews of war for a crusade like that 
which has marked the development of the present 
educational system. 

I have been much interested in the efforts of 
the National 
Congressional approval of a bill providing for a 
Iederal Department of [ducation with a Secre- 


Iducation Association to obtain 


tary of IXducation in the President’s Cabinet. | 
have never yet fully comprehended the position 
of those who oppose it. 

I can readily see, but little appreciate, some of 
the arguments advanced in opposition to the for- 
mation of such a department. First of all, there 
is the time-worn opposition of those who claim 
to deprecate centralization of administrative func- 
tions. Such an argument in this matter, in which 
a standardized system of education and a central 
research bureau are the main features of the plan, 
will hardly stand the test. How much greater 
would be the opportunity for modern and scien- 
tific instruction when the smallest school in the 
most remote rural district has the same source 
of educational data as the largest school in the 
most modern city. 

Then there is the opposition of those who hold 
that a definite plan of research, requiring years 
of concentrated study to get at the facts, cannot 
logically be carried out by a department whose 
head, and, in fact, whose personnel, is dependent 
for its permanence on the president or political 
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party which happens at the time to be in power, 
They tell us that a president could conceivably 
turn the entire department topsy-turvy, and that, 
such being the case, long time research prob- 
lems could and would not be carried out. 

The argument appears to me to run counter 
to the facts of the situation. In the Department 
of Agriculture many problems which could not 
possibly be completed in a short time are under- 
taken, and, I have reason to believe, carried to 
successful conclusion. 

There is the argument that the formation of 
such a department as that proposed would be but 
the opening wedge for complete domination and 
control of the educational system of America. 

[ am not yet convinced that if this condition, 
extreme as it is, if put into effect would be es- 
pecially inimical to the education of the youth of 
America. Certainly in a country having as large 
a foreign born population as the United States, 
the education should be along such lines as to in- 
culcate principles and beliefs in our democratic 
system of government. I know that some may 
oppose this argument by deploring a “Prussian- 
ized School System.” Yet ten years after the 
great World War, Germany, through its trained 
technicians and in spite of the ravages of war 
which it sustained and though prostrate, was 
sending the Graf Zeppelin on an aerial tour of 
the world. 
sister-ship, the “Europa,” had broken the records 
Only a nation whose 


The great liner “Bremen” and its 


for crossing the Atlantic. 
people had been trained from early childhood t 
manhood in a great nation-wide system of schools 
could have produced the technical experts neces: 
sary to construct such mechanical marvels. 
Under the Morril Act of 1862 numerous lan¢- 
grant colleges were established under a plat 
whereby over ten million acres of the public do- 
main were given to the States for this purpose. 
Our economic stability as a nation today is duet 
the pioneer work of these land-grant colleges # 
the field of research. It is my opinion that much 
opposition to the plan of the creation of this de- 
partment of our government is due in no small 


part to the communistic movement in the United 


States. Veiled as the effort is the oppositio 
comes in the main from this insidious source 
The reason is apparent, for communism thrive 


on ignorance and finds extinction and complete 
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extermination in the educated and developed 
mind and intellect. The reason for the creation 
of the department is apparent to every thoughtful 
individual. The taxpayers of this country have 
an investment of $4,676,603,539 in school build- 
ings and school equipment. The annual expen- 
diture in this country for school buildings and 
school sites alone amounts to $400,000,000. The 
people of the United States through State and 
local taxation spend each year for education the 
sum of $2,500,000,000. Is there anywhere in 
the country a clearing house to which the 100,000 
school boards can turn for accurate information 
touching school construction and equipment? The 
saving of two per cent of this vast sum of $400,- 
(00,000 would relieve the taxpayers to the ex- 
tent of $8,000,000. Every trained business man 
knows that such a service would place before the 
public facts that would save far more than the 
sum of $8,000,000. There can be no equality of 
educational opportunity unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment meets this responsibility, which it alone 
can and should meet. 

I cannot say that I have given the subject 
sufficient study to express my approval of federal 
aid for education. I am sure, however, that you 
will be interested to know that Charles Fenton 
Mercer, a distinguished Virginian to whom I 
have previously referred and who devoted his 
time and talents to the cause of education, did 
express his approval of such a plan. In an ad- 
dress at Princeton University in 1826, Mr. Mer- 
cer giving his reasons for his advocacy of 
federal aid for education said, “It is a truth 
almost too common to be repeated that na- 
ture has scattered the seeds of genius far and 
wide, requiring of man but common culture to 
tause them to expand and flourish. That cul- 
lure, the people of America owe it to this liberal 
mother and to themselves to give. Who knows 
but that in the dark mind there still remains 
brighter jewels than kings have worn, or Gol- 
onda yet has furnished, that in the unfathomed 
lepths of oceans there are pearls more rich than 
Arabia has ever lent to Georgian beauty, and if 
‘urpassing genius is yet destined to appear on 
‘arth, where is it so likely to arise as in this new 
‘orld of teeming wonders ?” 

Continuing he said, “When the people of any 
‘ne of these United States compute how large a 


portion of their happiness depends on the wis- 
dom and stability of their peculiar legislation, 
they must feel the deepest solicitude for the 
general diffusion of knowledge among themselves, 
but they have a like interest in the popular edu- 
cation of every other State of their common 
Union. This necessarily results from the abso- 
lute equality of all the States in the less numer- 
ous but more powerful branch of their Congress ; 
and their contingent parity of influence in the 
exercise of the high executive function cast 
upon the other branch on a failure to choose 
a president of the United States by the Electoral 
College; that power which determines, for the 
period of an Olympiad, if not longer, the charac- 
ter of an entire administration. In this view, the 
education of the people of Delaware, or of 
Rhode Island, is of as serious importance to the 
prosperity of New Jersey as that of either of 
her powerful neighbors, and, regards the whole 
Federal power of our complex political system, 
the diffusion of knowledge, through either of the 
populous States of Pennsylvania or New York, 
is even more essential to the future prosperity of 
every other State than the instruction of its own 
citizens. How often, in the history of our Na- 
tional legislation, brief as it is, has the fate of 
the most momentous questions turned upon a few 
votes, expressive of the sense of a bare majority 
of the people.” 

There is one subject in the educational pro- 
gram in which I am intensely interested above all 
others; it is the Teachers Retirement law, which 
I had the honor to sponsor at the last session of 
the General Assembly of Virginia. If I had any 
intentions of retiring from public life my interest 
in this cause is so intense that it would prevent 
a voluntary retirement on my part. I shall never 
be content voluntarily to leave the legislative 
halls of Virginia until the Teachers Retirement 
Law is written upon the statute books of Virginia 
in essentially the form in which it was presented 
at the last session. The present law was set up 
in 1908 and in the beginning the State appropri- 
ated $5,000 per annum and the teachers had 
deducted from their salaries the sum of one per 
cent. The State now appropriates $10,000 per 
annum. ‘There are now nine hundred of the 
noblest men and women of Virginia with a 
record of glorious service on the list today. 
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Think of it—there has been a total of $1,612,- 
856.58 collected from the teachers of Virginia 
during a period of twenty-one years and the State 
but $163,000. In 1929 the 
contribution of the teachers to this fund was 
$142,000 with the State contributing the paltry 
sum of $10,000. 


ally unsound and is breaking down and the cor- 


has contributed 


The plan has become actuari- 


pus of the fund is today being illegally used to 
pay pensions. The law is but a makeshift and it 
is known to be unsound, unscientific and unfair 
to the of the State. 


creasingly felt its injustice. 


teachers They have in- 


The 


duty in the matter and will meet that duty if 


State has a 


within my power to bring it about, and thus 
avoid in the future any financial injustice to you, 
the most faithful and underpaid class of Vir- 
ginia’s public servants; you are more than that 

The bill setting up a 
Teachers Retirement plan which was actuarially 


you are her benefactors. 


sound and fair to the teachers of Virginia passed 
the House but never came to a vote in the Senate, 
but a bill was passed providing for a further 
study and appropriating the sum of $1,000 to 
make that study when the Carnegie Foundation 
had already spent $25,000 in such 


What was done was nothing more than a cheap 


research. 
dodge of a legislative duty. No one can defend 
the present plan when the teachers contribute ten 
times as much as the State contributes to the 
pension fund, TI reiterate my continued interest 
in your cause and I shall consider it a privilege 
and pleasure again to champion your cause and 
thus have Virginia right its wrong to you as I 
know it will. 

Whatever other program for education that I 
advocate involving financial expenditure, as 
far as T am concerned, the Teachers Retirement 
ILaw shall come first in the event the finances of 
Virginia will not permit further expenditures in 
our educational program. 

] want to take this occasion to express my ap- 
preciation of the valuable aid of my good friend, 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the College 
of Wiliam and Mary, who is always to be found 
engaged in any contest where educational effort 
is concerned, and who is never afraid to express 
his convictions whether elementary, secondary, or 
collegiate education is involved. His name is al- 
most a synonym with educational advancement 
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in Virginia. I too want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the valuable assistance of your legislative 
committee and your efficient secretary, Dr. Heat- 
wole, all of whom rendered yeoman service in 
the common cause. 

[ am firmly convinced that the time has come 
in Virginia for the adoption of a plan for free 
textbooks for every boy and girl in the elemen- 
tary schools. I advocated such a plan at the last 
session of the General Assembly and only aban- 
doned the bill when I found that the setting up 
of a system of free textbooks might seriously 
interfere with the finances of the State. It was 
then that I introduced a joint resolution calling 
upon the Governor in his discretion to provide 
in the next biennial budget a sum sufficient to 
furnish basal elementary textbooks free of cost 
to the pupils in the elementary public schools of 
the Commonwealth. The resolution unanimously 
passed the House but was defeated in the Senate 
and it was then that I introduced a House Reso- 
again unanimously passed _ the 


lution which 


House. If for no other reason than efficiency, it 
is worth while. It is estimated that it costs 
$100,000 each day that the public schools of Vir- 
ginia are open. [From five to ten days are re- 
quired for every child to obtain the books under 
the present system. It will therefore be seen 
that on a most conservative estimate an aver- 
age of five days of each school year is lost due t 
the fact that all of the pupils do not have their 
books when the schools open. Assuming that 1 
takes five days for all the pupils to get then 
there is a potential loss of $500,000, and I believ: 
that the of $300,000 would take care of 
the cost of free basal elementary textbooks 
Again while it is now possible under the law for 


sum 


a parent to get free books for his children when 
they are too poor to pay for them I do not waml 
the parent of any child in Virginia to have t 
plead poverty to obtain one of the utensils of 
learning. The experience of the other States in 
this matter would clearly justify Virginia in em 
barking upon the plan and T shall continue m) 
efforts in this cause until such a law is written 


upon the statute books of Virginia, believing 


that nothing could be done which would do more 
to advance the cause of education. 
A radical departure in educational policy w4 
(Continued on Page 262) 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


TREES — BICENTENNIAL OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTH 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Q, a tree is a psalm of beauty; yes, a tree is a 
green leaved prayer, 

\ tree is a benediction, from those who planted 
it there; 

\\hen you pause by the roadside weary, and rest 
beneath its shade, 

Say a prayer yourself for the kindly heart that 
this provision made. 


There are trees far off in the wildwood, sprung 
from a seed wind sown: 

And the winds today are glad because the earlier 
winds have blown, 

The birds which carol sweetly are but trying to 
sing in glee, 

Their thanks to other birds that help’t to build 
some forest tree. 


That chatter you hear is a squirrel’s call who 
wishes to let you know 

{lis gratitude to his ancestors who planted the 
acorn to grow. 

So now, O man, you are rebuked by squirrel, 
bird and breeze, 

Unless you also bury seed and bless the world 
with trees. 

Rr. Rev. JaMes H. DarLincTon 


rom “The Forest Poetic.””—Charles I.. Pack. 


Bi-Centennial of George Washington’s Birth 

ollowing the trend of the times which is in- 
creasingly for forestry and forest conservation 
the American Tree Association is urging the 
celebration of the bicentennial of George Wash- 
ington’s birth by planting trees. This associa- 
tion is receiving a remarkable response to its 
call to plant trees in honor of the Father of our 
Country. Women’s clubs, the Masons and other 
iraternal organizations, as well as civic bodies 
‘rom all parts of our country, have been plant- 
ing trees since last fall and planning to dedicate 
them in 1932. 


the r . ° 
ie George Washington memorial tree or trees 


Schools everywhere are planting 


on the school campus or elsewhere. 
lhe first memorial tree planted by a State to 


mark the bicentennial of the birth of Washing- 
ton was planted October 18, 1930, in Capitol 
Square at Richmond. 
men of 


Addresses were made by 
distinction, and among these was 
Dr. Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Tree Association at Washington, D. C. 
We agree that it is fitting that Virginia should 
be the first State to plant a tree marking the bi- 
centennial of the birth of our first president. 

This article is written in the hope and belief 
that every school in Virginia will participate in 
this movement, it is the only opportunity ever 
given or can be given for a bicentennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of him who was “First in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” What more fitting, beautiful or lasting 
memorial could be made? 

Even in those early days when forests were 
abundant and the conservation of forests un- 
dreamed of, Washington was careful of his 
forests. No doubt this was actuated largely by 
his love for trees. Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 
says, ““‘Washington’s letters and diaries are filled 
with accounts of his experiments in farming, 
draining, ditching, hedging, planting trees and 
preserving forests.” 

Some one hundred years ago a visitor to Mount 
Vernon wrote, in part, as follows: “After a few 
miles of riding through the forest which was of 
unusual beauty, we had still a half mile before 
us and the single carriage path led us over hills 
and down dales while the trees were many, 
grand and forest like.” 

Assuming that you, teacher and pupils, have 
decided to plant a Washington memorial tree, or 
trees, perhaps you would like some expert ad 
vice as to the growth and planting of trees. 


Tree Planting 
John Burroughs, a great student and lover of 
nature, wrote to a principal of a certain school: 
“T am glad to hear that your pupils are going 
to keep Arbor Day; if you can teach them to 
love and to cherish trees, you will teach them a 
valuable lesson. * * * Give the tree roots plenty 
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of room and a soft, deep bed to rest in: tuck it 
up softly with your hands. The roots of a tree 
are much more soft and tender than its branches 
and cannot be handled too gently. It is as im- 
portant to know how to dig up a tree as how 
to plant it. 
hands, follow the roots along and lift them 
gently from the soil and never allow them to dry. 


The real feeders of the roots are mere threads; 


The work should be done with the 


the bulky, muscular roots are for strength, its 
life is in the rootlets that fringe them, and to let 
these delicate feeders dry, even by an hour’s ex- 
posure to a drying air, is to endanger the vitality 
of the tree. The hemlock is a clean, healthy, 
handsome tree; the ash is loved for its general 
beauty—especially for its plum-colored foliage 
in autumn; the linden is as pleasing as a maple 
in form and foliage, and is such a friend of the 
honey bee, they reap from it when other sources 
of honey fail.” 

Nature provides two seasons for planting 
trees; spring, before the new growth begins and 
fall when the summer growth is ended. 

To grow a tree is to do a good turn for your- 
self, for your community, for the nation. 


How a Tree Grows 

To know something about how a tree grows 
and to know its parts will stimulate interest. 

“A tree is composed of eight parts: taproot, 
the long root which grows straight down in the 
ground ; surface roots; outer bark which protects 
trees from injuries; inner bark which carries 
prepared food from leaves to cambium layer; 
cambium builds the cells; sapwood carries sap 
from roots to leaves; heart wood (inactive ) 
gives strength; crown which includes leaves and 
branches.” 

The buds, root tips, and cambium layer are 
the growing parts of the tree. Water containing a 
small quantity of minerals in solution is absorbed 
by the roots, carried up the sapwood to the leaves 
and there combined with the carbon to make food 
which is carried to all parts of the tree, even to 
the root tips.” Farmer’s Bulletin 468. 

Air supplies carbon, the principal food of the 
tree. Leaves prepare the food obtained from the 
air and soil and give off moisture by transpira- 
tion. Sunlight and heat are necessary. Breath- 
ing pores of the entire tree, on leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots, take in oxygen. 
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Shapes of Trees 

Tree growth is divided into two general classes, 
illustrated by the graceful elm and the dignified 
Lombardy poplar—one in which the trunk can 
be traced up through the crown to the topmost 
twig, the other has no main central stem to the 
crown but its trunk divides into branches. 

Now is a good time to study the shape of 
trees. Go into the forest, look up and observe 
how the large trees have pushed up, struggling 
to send their tops to the light which is so neces- 
sary for the leaves to digest their food. Some 
have developed long, clean trunks; some have 
upward-stretching, great branches with narrow 
crown lifted high in the air. How different from 
the same species grown in the field or park! 

What trees to plant is sometimes a difficult 
question, because conditions of tree growth vary 
so greatly throughout the country. May we sug- 
gest some coniferous trees suitable for Virginia? 
Among these are found the short leaf pine, the 
loblolly pine, eastern white pine, red pine, Scotch 
pine, Norway spruce, Japanese larch, European 
larch, southern cypress. Then there is the horse 
chestnut, which is becoming more familiar in our 
city parks and which is one of the gifts of Greece 
world. It is often called the 


to the western 


“hyacinth tree.” 


The Study of Trees in the Classroom 

An educational specialist says, “The most im- 
portant requirement for success in such work 1s 
the advance preparation of the teacher.” If a 
field trip is to be undertaken, the teacher should 
study in advance the field or wood that offers 
the best advantages; the general specimens to be 
collected; and the results to be obtained from 
Without a definite plan, the field trip 
degenerates into a picnic for the pupils and a 
tragedy for the teacher. Included in this plan 
should be some nature songs and poems; cet 


the trip. 


tainly you will not fail to have a pupil recite 
Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” 


Study of Trees in Primary Grades 
In attempting to discuss the teaching of the 
forests, or of a tree, in a short article, no attempt 
is made to go into detail, only a few hints may 


be given. Information on this subject abounds 
and may be had for the asking. 
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‘The little folks should be taught by observa- 
tion: the parts of a tree; the uses of these parts; 
the shape of different trees; to know the names 
of trees by their shape, leaf, and bark; to love 
and protect trees. 

Beautiful short poems or selections (not 
jingles) and songs of trees make a lasting im- 
pression and yield fruitage in the future years. 

‘The Walnut Tree that Wanted to Bear 


Tulips,” Wiltse, is delightful and helpful. 


Grades four to six—Spring term 

The following suggestions need to be adapted 
to the grade. 

Correlate with geography and language. 

Topics for study—Forests and waters. 

High floods caused by heavy rains and melting 
snows usually occur in the spring, hence this 
season presents a splendid opportunity for the 
study of erosion of the soil. Ask the pupils to 
observe closely a bank or hillside and give cause 
of the deep washes and gullies. How might 
this be prevented? By planting Scotch broom, 
honeysuckle or other plants that cling closely to 
the ground. The railroad companies use this 
principal in protecting high banks in deep cuts. 

Apply this principle in teaching erosion of 
steep hillsides and mountains. 

Teach the service of trees—trunk, leaves and 
roots—in preventing erosions, in preventing 
floods. 

lorests are the best of nature’s soil and water 
holders. The forests act like a big sponge. It 
is computed that the thick mat of leaves and 
moss at the base of trees absorb many hundred 
times their weight of water. The rain that falls in 
sudden storms is quickly soaked up, it seeps 
through this thick mat and comes to the surface 
again as springs and streams. (Illustrate this in 
class, using a blotter.) 
| The power of the roots to hold back the soil 
‘seven more important than that of holding back 
water. Rivers might be able to take care of the 
Water in time of heavy rains, but when the vol- 
me of soil is added to the volume of water, it 
becomes a flood doing untold damage. Some- 
‘mes a flood is multiplied by two carrying an 
‘qual quantity of water and soil. 

The rootlets of trees like billions of tiny 
ingers cling about the soil, holding its particles 


against the tugging of the rivulets. Again, a 
storm bursting over a forest pours its water 
upon the leafy crown of the trees and its water 
falls gently upon the protected earth. In unpro- 
tected field and open spaces the storm beats upon 
the ground, loosens the grains of soil and 
washes them away to the sea to become danger- 
ous shoals or rich deltas. 

The dangerous and destructive floods which 
occur in the Mississippi river valley serve as a 
potent illustration. These floods are largely due 
to the deforestation of the Eastern and Western 
Highlands. 

It is the forest which insures water for domes- 
tic purposes, the shady depths of some moun- 
tain forest where the rain or snow, held by the 
mat of leaves and humus, sinks into the ground, 
finds some crevice or rock, or perhaps a bed of 
clay, and comes to the surface again, sparkling, 
clear, pure water. 


Some Observations for Pupils 

1. Lack of rivers the chief cause of the 
poverty of Greece. Have pupils find reasons for 
this. 

2. Source of the destructive floods of China. 

3. Which retains rain water better—an open 
field, or ground covered with forests? Why? 

4. What effect then would forests have upon 
water supply? 

5. Observe an uprooted tree. How do trees 
and plants help to prevent the erosion of soil? 

6. Visit a lumber yard, find out the different 
sorts of lumber; from where they came; for 
what they will be used; where they will be sent. 


Washington's Tree Memorial 

This country has had nothing finer offered it 
during recent years than the plan of the Ameri- 
can Tree Association in Washington to have 
10,000,000 trees planted in honor of George 
Washington. 

It is an achievement greatly to be desired that 
the entire school family of Virginia will have a 
part in the bicentennial celebration of the birth 
of Washington; that Virginia will mobilize a 
second Continental Army, an army of tree plant- 
ers in every city, town, hamlet and, best of all, in 
the rural districts, actively engaged in setting up 
a lasting testimonial to the one whom this coun- 
try delights to honor. 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Restoration of Boyhood Homestead of 
George Washington 

Hie State Board of Education, at the meet- 

ing held on September 24, 1930, recorded 

its approval, as follows, of the project to re- 

store the boyhood home of George Washington: 
“Superintendent Hart brought to the attention 
of the Board the plans of the Virginia committee 
which has been appointed to co-operate with the 
(seorge Washington I‘oundation for the Restora- 
tion of the Loyhood Homestead of George 
Washington, situated on the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock River, opposite the city of Fredericks- 
burg, to the 
wishes of the committee that the children of the 


and called particular attention 
public schools be encouraged to aid in collect- 
ing funds for the proposed restoration. In order 
that the project may be carried forward it was 
“Resolved by the State Board of Education 
that the efforts of the Virginia Committee of the 
(;eorge Washington loundation to restore the 
boyhood home of George Washington as a part 
of the bicentennial celebration be commended. 
“The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
authorized to co-operate with the Virginia com- 
mittee in the plans outlined to have the public 
schools of the State of Virginia join in the gen- 
The State 
Board appreciates that in the re-establishment of 


eral movement for this restoration. 
one of its own shrines the State of Virginia must 
take a leading part. It appreciates furthermore 
the educational value of such an undertaking and 
realizes the propriety of having the public school 
system co-operate. 

“On request of the State Superintendent a 
committee, consisting of Mr. Saunders, Miss 
MacDonald, Superintendent Hart, Mr. 
ISason, was appointed to confer with the com- 
Washington Foundation 


and 


mittee of the George 
concerning the details of the plan of co-opera- 
tion.” 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, who succeeded Dr. Harris 
Hart as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, sent, on January 14, 1931, the following 


memorandum to the division superintendents of 
the State: 


Supt. Memo. No. 480 

“The State Board of Education, by resolution, 
has commended the efforts of the Virginia Com- 
mittee in association with the George Washing- 
ton Foundation for the Restoration of the Boy- 
hood Homestead of George Washington, situa- 
ted on the banks of the Rappahannock River in 
Stafford county, opposite the city of Fredericks- 
burg. 

“The Board has authorized the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to co-operate 
with the Virginia Committee in their plans for 
having the children of the public schools of Vir- 
ginia join in the general movement for its 
restoration. 

“T am not unmindful of the difficulties, es- 
pecially during this period of depression, which 
surround the collection of funds through the 
public schools, but it occurs to me that Virginia 
can but take the lead in a national project look- 
ing toward the restoration of the boyhood home- 


May 


stead of one of the State’s greatest sons. 


I suggest, therefore, that on or about the 22nd 


of February you arrange for the schools in your 
division to conduct Washington Day programs. 
emphasizing the boyhood of George Washington, 
and as a part of the program encourage the 
children to make contributions, not in excess of 
ten cents each, for the benefit of the restoration 
project? Contributions should be sent through 
you to the Secretary of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation who will forward them to the Virginia 
Committee. 

“Additional information concerning the resto- 
ration project may be secured from Mr. George 
P. Coleman, 601 East Grace Street, Richmond, 
Virginia, Chairman, Virginia Committee, The 
,oyhood Homestead of George Washington. 

Sipney B. Halt 


Superintendent Public Instruction 














Washington’s Boyhood Home 


T WAS in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
on February 22, 1732, (new style) that 
George Washington was born. The place 
was Wakefield where the Washington family 
had lived for several generations. George was 
the son of a second wife. His father, Augustine 
\Vashington, first married Jane Butler by whom 
he had two surviving sons, Lawrence and Augus- 
tine. In his half-brothers George Washington 
found the best and kindest 
of friends and Lawrence 





made him his heir; this was : 


how he acquired Mount WASHING TOW 





this place on the Rappahan- 
Vernon. BOYHOOD HOME nock, which continued to be 
\ugustine Washington’s AT THIS PLACE. GEORGE WASHINGTON the family home until 1774 

aon . LIVED MOST OF THE Time FROM i735 P at c. . 
second wite was Marv Ball, TO 1747. HERE, ACCORDING TO TRADITION and was, indeed, the family 
: pene HE CUT DOWN THE CHERRY TRE‘ ° - s 
of Lancaster county. While MASHINGTON'S FATHER IED HERE INE place until its sale about 

: f : - i 1743, THE FARM WAS HIS SHARE OF THe ial) 

the family lived at Wake- ee ce ne LES 1778. On June 21, 1739, the 






field two other children were 
born, I:lizabeth, on June 20, 
1733, and Samuel, on No- 
vember 16, 1734. Not long 
after the birth of Samuel, 
the family removed to the 
present Mount Vernon, 
which was built much later, 
and never returned to 
Wakefield, though George 
himself stayed there for a 
while as a boy. Actually, 
his associations with Wakefield, except for the 
fact of his birth, were not very important. 
Residence on the upper Potomac near Alex- 
andria, then almost a frontier community, in- 
volved considerable hardships; and in 1738 
Augustine Washington found an opportunity to 
acquire a home in a place that pleased him better. 
On October 25, 1738, the estate of William 
Strother, one of the leading citizens of Fred- 
ericksburg, was sold at auction; included in it 
was a tract of land “containing 100 acres lying 
about two miles below the falls of the Rappahan- 
nock, close on the riverside, with a handsome 
dwelling house and a ferry belonging to it, be- 
ing the place where Mr. Strother lived.” From 
this ferry, which continued in use until about 
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By H. J. ECKENRODE, Historian, Virginia Commission on Conservation and Development 






1890, the farm is sometimes called “The Ferry 
Farm.” An adjoining tract of 160 acres was 
also advertised. This property was purchased 
by Augustine Washington, for on November 2, 
1738, the executors of William Strother con- 







veyed to him “The mansion house wherein the 
said William Strother lately lived and those 
several pieces or parcels of land adjoining there- 







unto and containing, by estimation, 260 acres.” 





Not long after this the 
Washington family removed 







from the Potomac River to 















last child, Mildred, was 
born. She died in 1740 and 
is believed to be buried on 
the farm. 







George Washington was 





six years old, “going on 





seven,” when he came to live 





on the Rappahannock across 





from Fredericksburg, and 





here he spent the most im- 





pressionable years of his 





life. With his sister and 
brothers, he crossed the river daily to attend 






school in the town, and here he played and ob- 





served and thought while his mind was maturing 





and his character forming. 





It was here, too, that the famous cherry-tree 





episode took place. Modern historians, with 





their customary skepticism, have laughed at this 





story, with which Parson Weems embellished his 





immortal life of Washington, as a pious fable. 





However, in recent years a mug was discovered 





that bears the figure of a boy cutting down a 
tree. Experts declare that this mug is of German 
workmanship and made about 1776. We thus | 
have every reason to believe that the story was i. 
generally known when Washington became the 
commander-in-chief of the Contiental Army, and 
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that it was told at that early period as character- 
istic of his honorable nature. 

Washington left home at the age of sixteen 
to become Lord Fairfax’s surveyor, but the farm 
on the Rappahannock was still his home. It 
home until he acquired 
Vernon, in 1754, 
was his best home until she 


continued to be his 
Mount 
mother’s home it 
moved to Fredericksburg in 1774. 
it was his paternal 


and as it was his 
In another 
sense it was his best home 
inheritance, his first property. Augustine Wash- 
ington died in 1742, leaving to George the farm 
and two lots in Fredericksburg. 

The farm remained the property of George 
\Vashington for Soon after his 
mother left the place in 1774, he agreed to sell 
it to Hugh Mercer, afterward a general in the 
Revolution and killed at Princeton in 1777. The 
sale to Mercer was not completed when he fell 
in battle and the final details were arranged with 
his heirs, who came into possession of it. It thus 
passed out of the Washington family in 1777, 
or 1778. 


lor the long period of thirty five years George 


many years. 


Washington was intimately connected with the 


Even more than Mount Vernon it 
from 


Ferry Farm. 
was his home, because he was absent 
Mount Vernon for years at a time, and Mount 
Vernon was never the family place except from 
1734 to 1738. Its associations with his career are 
more vital than those of any other spot on earth. 
After his father’s death in 1742, George Wash- 
ington became the man of the family, and his 
first labors and first responsibilities were here. 
It was from this home that he went out to make 
his fortune, probably without any dream of the 
greatness of that fortune. 

We have a much better idea of the appearance 
of the house on the Ferry Farm than we have 
of the one at Wakefield. About twenty years 
after its destruction the artist, Chapman, made a 
sketch of it from descriptions given him. This 
shows a plain story-and-a-half wooden structure, 
and such must have been the early home of the 
The Washington family 
was far from rich—so far indeed that Mary 
Washington must have been pressed for means 
at times after her husband’s death. George 
Washington was reared with no airy notions of 
a life of leisure; he knew that he had to make 


Father of his Country. 
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his own way in the world and this knowledge 
helped him to succeed. 

The home of Washington is a pleasant place. 
Meadows and corn fields lie flat along a ridge 
On the 


north side is a line of high hills where Burnside 


that slopes gently to the river edge. 


placed his guns in rows in December, 1863; the 
gunpits are still there. The youthful George 
looked over at the small but growing town of 
l‘redericksburg and watched the vessels from 
I<ngland at the wharves; perhaps these gave him 
Here he must 
have thrown the Spanish dollar across the river, 
a feat possible for his great strength. Here he 
grew into the tall and splendid youth destined. to 


his early ambition to be a sailor. 


be the founder of a nation. 


The Ferry Farm is now the property of the 
George Washington Foundation, which believes 
that the place, because of its long and intimate 
associations with Washington, should be pre- 
served to complete the chain of Washington 
shrines. The Foundation wishes to secure this 
farm as a shrine for the youth of America, an 
inspiration to the boys and girls of the country 
to make the most of themselves and to live for 
country as well as for self. This is a good and 
important work. The project can be made secure 
The _ restoration 
would not be expensive, and here a camp could 


by a moderate endowment. 


be constructed in a place of the utmost accessi- 
bility and of the most healthful surroundings. 


The following is a list of the Virginia com- 
mittee associated with the restoration: 
George P. Coleman, Williamsburg, Chairman 
Chester B. Goolrick, redericksburg, Secretary 
Hon. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. Thomas R. Boggs, Iredericksburg 
Hon. 


Hon. Harry F. 


Edwin A. Alderman, University 


Nathaniel Beaman, Norfolk 


J. Gordon Bohannon, Petersburg 
Byrd, Berryville 

Rev. Edward N. Calisch, Ph. D., Richmond 
Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, Richmond 

Mrs. Henry S. Eley, Suffolk 

Hon. Harris Hart, Richmond 

Mrs. Gari Melchers, Fredericksburg 


Hon. R. Walton Moore, Fairfax 
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le Pee 
" many parts as desired.) 
Be Scene: About eight boys gathered to decorate 
af their club room with flags and bunting to 
- commemorate Washington’s Birthday. They 
m have been discussing history. 
ist First Pupil: 
er, What is this place called Ferry Farm? 
. Second Pupil: 
Why, don’t you know 
It’s where George Washington lived 
he So long ago. 
es 
e First Pupil: 
i And where is it? 
Second Pupil: 
his The Rappahannock River flows between 
- It and where Fredericksburg may be seen. 
ny A ferry crossing ’twixt the two gave it the 
for name 
ind Of Ferry Farm. ’Tis said George Washing- 
or ton sometimes poled 
ee The barge across. Perhaps that helped to 
uld mould 
al The muscles and endurance he displayed in 
later years. 
-" Third Pupil: 
Was he born here? 
n Second Pupil: 
ry No, when George was seven 





His father moved from Pope’s Creek, Wake- 
field now, 






Where George was born, 

And settled on this new estate. 

‘Twas here the boy began to learn 

The things that later made him great. 

Here happened all the stories that we know 

Of Washington’s boyhood, over two hundred 
years ago. 








Third Pupil: 





Was it at Ferry Farm 
He chopped the cherry tree? 
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At Ferry Farm 


A Playlet Covering A Few Episodes in the Boyhood Life of George Washington 
By LAURA E. ARMITAGE, Richmond, Va. 


(While this playlet is written for four parts, it can easily be rearranged so as to include as 


Second Pupil: 
So the story runs. ’Tis said that he 
Received a hatchet. In the yard he played 
And soon had cause enough to be afraid. 
The next day, in bad humor, stamping in, 
His father roared, demanding who the culprit 
Might have been. 
Did young George quake, we wonder, as he 
told the truth 
The need of which his father had impressed 
upon him 
From his youth? 
First Pupil: 
Some say the story is not true. 
Second Pupil: 
Well, anyway 
A cherry tree sends forth its branches there 
today 
At Ferry Farm, and it is told 
It is descended from that tree of old. 
Another Pupil: 
Perhaps within the garden there his father 
May have sown 
The cabbage seeds that, sprouting, soon were 


grown 

To spell, “George Washington,” in_ living 
green. 

’Tis said these by the young son there were 
seen. 


“Father,” he called, ‘Who did this thing?” 
“A greater Hand than mine can only these 
things bring 
To pass,” his father gravely said. 
First Pupil (thoughtfully) : 
And still that name lives on 
Though he is dead. 
Third Pupil: 
He was a great commander in his day. 
Where did he learn a soldier’s part to play? 
Second Pupil: 
It must have been like this 
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— 


“Let’s play at soldiers! You command the 
Irench! 
I’ll head the British. On, and no retrench!” 
With corn stalks used as rifles, gourds as 
drums, 
George formed two companies of his boyhood 
chums 
And over hills and into woods they darted, 
Not dreaming that some day a war, when 
started, 
Would end, with them allied, 
Against the British, on their Country’s side, 
And George commanding. No such storm 
Broke o’er them as they played at soldiers 
there 
On Ferry Farm. 
lirst Pupil: 
When did George study? Did he go to school ? 
Second Pupil: 
Truthfulness, obedience, to be restrained, 
polite, 
These were the maxims in the copy book of 
right 
George copied, at the Old Field School 
Where Master Hobby taught the children of 
the rule 
Civility exacted. 
(;eorge remembered, too 
And put them into practice as he to power 
grew. 
Another Pupil: 
What study did he like the best to do? 
Second Pupil: 
Mathematics he liked best to learn 
And for surveying soon he found he had a 
turn. 
The fields at Ferry Farm, the streams, the 
town, 
"Tis said that he made maps and put them 
down, 
"Till at sixteen he was to start in showing 
To Lord Fairfax how much he might be 
knowing. 
He won the old man for his friend 
But lost him when 
He would not take up arms with Fairfax’s 
Tory men. 
Third Pupil: 
When Washington was young his father died 
And Lawrence, a step-brother, wanted him to 
abide 





With him, but no 

Mother Washington would not have it so. 
What would he do then? What be his career? 
At fifteen it was time to be deciding near. 

A sailor you. 


‘é 


“To sea,” his brother said, 

Would you join up with Dritain’s Navy crew ?” 

And George thought well of it and sent his 
bag. 

The day arrived for leaving, then with nag 

And begging, anger, tears in flow, 

His mother said that he should never go. 

And thus he stayed, and so, we think, 

How nearly was our country on the brink 

Of losing her Commander, and of England’s 
gaining 

One who might have kept her over us still 
reigning. 

First Pupil: 
All this happened then at Ferry Farm? 


Second Pupil: 


Yes. And next year there will be a charm 

About Washington, for then 

rom over all the country, boys and men, 

Women, children, everyone 

Will journey to that city for the fun 

Of celebrating the two hundredth birthday otf 
the man 

Who on this farm spent all his boyhood’s 
span. 

They'll see at Mount Vernon the Nation's 
Shrine, 

See Wakefield, too, no longer in decline. 

lirst Pupil: 
And Ferry Farm. 


Second Pupil: day 
Why, no, the 
Unless we take a stand cati 


They will not go dire 
To Ferry Farm! atta 

T 
mor 
Stati 


a Se 


First Pupil: 
What can we do? 

Second Pupil: 
ILet’s help to make a shrine of it. 
The nation wants us to. 


All together (Standing, with salute) : 
We pledge to help restore it as it was 
When Washington was young, 

For Ferry Farm, and young folks all, 
Our campaign has begun. 






n’s 
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Department of High School Principals | 


Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 








To the High School Principals of Virginia: 
| take this early opportunity of addressing 
this letter to you. It is generally conceded that 
high school principals in a State are a group of 
professional school workers holding a highly im- 
portant and strategical position in the field of 
public education. From the instructional stand- 
point, | look upon this group of school people 
as constituting one of the master wheels in the 
administration of public education in Virginia. 

In assuming the responsible duties of the office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Virginia, I should like to feel that I shall have 
the full and earnest co-operation of all the high 
school principals in an endeavor to promote the 
highest welfare of all the children in the State, 
and | wish to pledge to you as well as to all the 
people that I have dedicated all my energies and 
ability to the problem of securing for our school 
children a progressive and constructive program 
for the further development of public education 
in the State. 

It is pretty generally considered by the best 
educational thought in America that public edu- 
cation is primarily a State function and it fol- 
lows that the State will be more interested in 
equalizing educational opportunity, controlling 
the standards of teachers certificates, and direct- 
ing and supervising the instruction going on in 
every classroom. The State must some good 
day assume the complete cost of instruction in 
the entire State. We believe this is sound edu- 
cational philosophy and we can well afford to 
(direct all of our combined energy in the effort to 
attain this goal for the schools of Virginia. 

That you may be having in mind some of the 
more tangible objectives for the future, I am re- 
stating for your information and consideration 
4 selected list from the memoranda I have just 
‘ent Cut to the division superintendents. They 
are as follows: 

l. An effort to maintain the most economical 
Organization for the operation of the schools 


of the State without any loss in efficiency ; 








6. 


10. 


14. 


Greater emphasis on elementary education 
including more adequate supervision from 
the State Department ; 

An eight, preferably nine, months term in 
all of the elementary and high schools of 
the State; 

A thoroughly well prepared teacher for 
each group of twenty five to thirty five ele- 
mentary pupils ; 


very child between the ages of seven and 
fifteen attending school regularly and sys- 
tematically ; 

The revision of the elementary course of 
study in keeping with modern trends in 
curriculum construction ; 

At least one elementary supervisor for each 
school division in the State; 

A plan for articulating more closely clemen- 
tary, high school and higher education ; 


The revision of the high school courses of 
study in keeping with modern trends in 
curriculum construction ; 
Provisions for guidance both educationally 
and vocationally in every high school in the 
State ; 
Abolishing of tuition rates in the high 
schools of the entire State at the earliest 
possible date ; 
An acceptable and adequate library in each 
school of the State and plans for its syste- 
matic use; 
A plan of organization that will safeguard 
assigning to teachers only those subjects or 
tasks for which they are specifically pre- 
pared ; 
An effort to broaden home economics facili- 
ties in the schools of the State. 

Very sincerely yours, 

SipnEy B. HALL 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 





Department of Rural Education 


MISS LESLIE FOX, Secretary 








DESIRABLE LIVING CONDITIONS FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


OT long ago we sent two of our grad- 
uates to take charge of a two-room rural 
school in one of the best communities of 

the State. The 
beautiful, well-to-do homes, yet these two splen- 


school was surrounded with 
did women had to go three miles from the school 
to secure board in a four-room cottage with four 
children. They literally had to live and sleep 
with the family. They had no room that they 
could call their own and no place to study and 
prepare their work save in the living room of 
the family. 

McConnell tell 


this story before our General Assembly : 


I have often heard President 


“Upon request I sent one of our graduates to 
When 


rived on the grounds she requested a boarding 


take charge of a rural school. she ar- 
place in which she might have a room for study. 
Those in authority refused to employ the girl on 
the ground that they wanted a teacher who knew 
enough to teach school without having to study. 
They wrote me a second letter rather censuring 
me for sending them such an ignorant teacher 
and at the same time requested me to send them 
a teacher that knew enough to teach school with- 
out studying.” 

One of our last year graduates went to a cer- 
tain rural community to take charge of the school 
and was unable to find a boarding place of any 
kind. She went from home to home and was 
refused again and again on the grounds that cer- 
tain previous teachers had been unpleasant the 
year before. She finally rented a room in a cer- 
tain home and did light housekeeping. No school 
official, no school league, no parent-teachers asso- 
ciation came to her rescue or seemed to care 
whether she secured a home or not. 

Two rural teachers told me just a few days 
ago that they had changed boarding places three 
times already this session. At the first place, 


they couldn’t eat the food prepared for them. 


At the second place, they had no conveniences, 
yet the price of board was almost doubled at the 
At the third place, 
certain family experiences in the home made it 


end of the second month. 
necessary for them to change. They are now 
renting a room and boarding themselves. 

Another rural teacher told this story to one of 
our professors just a short time ago: “I am now 
living in a certain home and sleeping in the loft 
with the children. One morning last week we 
had corn bread and cabbage for breakfast.” 

I questioned the sincerity of this story, but the 
professor assured me that the story was actually 
true. Other examples might be given, but these 
will suffice to show the seriousness of the prob- 
In fact, everybody who is at all acquainted 
with the problems of rural education knows that 


lem. 


we must first improve living conditions of rural 
teachers before we can hope to improve rural 
education very much. 

These facts lead me to ask this question: 
What are desirable living conditions for rural 
teachers? Let me try to answer that question. 
The answer will give us a basis for thinking and 
planning. 

1. The rural teacher should have a room 
comfortably heated, a room that she may call 
her own, a place of rest and privacy, a real 
study. It should contain a closet, a study table, 
a bookcase, a good light, comfortable chairs, 4 
good bed and a dresser. If a teacher is to live 
in a room eight or nine months, it should be 
real home. The 


teacher should be free to dress in her study robe 


made an attractive place, a 


and bedroom slippers without finding it neces 
sary to wrap up in blankets to keep from free2- 
ing in her efforts to prepare for her work. She 
has to think, to gather material, to organize tt, 


to solve problems, to correct papers, to make 
posters, to draw graphs, to make out reports and 


to make programs. She cannot do these things 
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except under favorable living conditions. She 
cannot be really efficient as a teacher without 
them. It is good business and good economy, 
therefore, for the community to provide desira- 
ble living conditions for the teacher as she tries 
to teach and train its children. Her work will be 
twice as efficient with desirable living conditions 
as it would be with undesirable living conditions. 

2. The rural teacher needs well-prepared 
food, a balanced diet. She doesn’t need heavy, 
coarse food, such as laborers need; she needs 
nourishing food, such as fresh vegetables, fruit, 
salads, eggs, well-baked bread, milk, light meats, 
and a moderate amount of sweets, such as pas- 
The rural teacher should 
have at least two hot meals a day. Her luncheon 
for the midday should be carefully planned and 
She should have a thermos bottle in 


tries, preserves, etc. 


packed. 
which to carry hot soup, cocoa, or milk from her 
boarding place unless the school serves hot 
meals. 

3. The rural teacher needs a home with cer- 
She should be given the 
use of the parlor at times to entertain her com- 


fain social advantages. 


pany. The rural teacher is usually young, eager 
for society. If she is natural and human, she 
craves attention, loves music, like to play, to see 
and to be seen. Tor these reasons she should live 
ina home that can give her at least some of 
these social advantages. 

I talked with a teacher not long ago who said 
that she had not had an opportunity to go to 
Sunday school or church this session. This girl 
She is completely 
denied all the cravings of her young life. How 
an we expect our young people to be satisfied 
with such conditions? The teacher ought not to 


has no social life whatever. 


nave to go out of the community for her social 
life. She should consider herself a part of the 
community and the community should consider 


her a part of its social life. I hope to see the 
ime when the rural teacher will be a permanent 
lactor of the community, a home owner and 
lover, known, loved and appreciated by all. If 
we expect to make our rural communities de- 
sirable places in which to live and bring up chil- 
tren, we must make our rural schools efficient. 
We can never do this without first improving 
the living conditions of rural teachers. 

This brings me to the real purpose of this 
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paper: How can we secure desirable living con- 
ditions for rural teachers? I desire to make a 
few suggestions in response to this question. 

1. Jt must be the official duty of somebody 
to look after this phase of rural education. What 
is everybody’s duty is nobody’s duty. Securing 
desirable living conditions for rural teachers is 
certainly a responsibility of the county school 
The members of the board may not be 
able to look after this matter themselves but they 
can certainly delegate the duty to some one. The 
administration of industrial plants is held re- 


board. 


sponsible for the living conditions of its em- 
ployees. The county school board is the admin- 
istrative authority for our rural schools and 
should be held responsible for the living con- 
ditions of its employees. 

2. The executive authority of the county 
school board is another responsible agent. The 
division superintendent may not be able to look 
after this matter himself but he can place the 
duty, with the approval of the board, on the 
secretary of the board or on some one else. The 
school officials of the county are responsible for 
the working conditions of the teachers and 
should be held responsible by the people. It 
would be economy and good business to employ 
some one for the sole purpose of improving the 
living conditions of rural teachers. 

When I was superintendent of schools in 
sristol, I made it one of my first duties to place 
my teachers in comfortable homes at reasonable 
prices. I don’t believe teachers will object to 
paying a reasonable price for desirable living 
conditions. A teacher who draws a salary of 
$100 can afford to pay from $25 to $30 per 
month for board and lodging. This is the stand- 
ard set by the practice of budgeting. 

Now, just a word about the behavior of teach- 
ers in such homes. They should conform to the 
ideals, customs, and practices of the home. The 
home is not expected to conform to the ideals, 
customs, and practices of the teacher except in 
so far as the home willingly adopts her stand- 
ards. Staying out late at night, smoking, play- 
ing cards, dancing, joy riding, and many other 
undesirable practices should not be engaged in, 
especially when such practices are annoying to 
the home. The teacher is the one to do the ad- 
justing, not the home. 
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3. It is the moral and civic duty of the com- 
munity to provide desirable living conditions for 
The 


division superintendent, and the school league 


the teacher. county school board, the 
or parent-teachers association working together 
ought to see that the teacher has a good home 
near the school in which to live, a comfortable 
room that she may call her own, and some social 
The 


community should see that the teacher is prop- 


advantages for which young people crave. 
erly received and welcomed. A community un- 
willing to provide desirable living conditions for 
the teacher doesn’t deserve a school. Such a 
community should be made by law to provide for 


such conditions. There are some things that a 
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community should not allow anybody to do for 
it. For instance, the community should not ex- 
pect school officials to provide a home for the 
teacher. This ought to be a duty and a privilege 
of the community. 

4. The school league or parent-teachers asso- 
ciation acting in the name of the community is 
the best local agency we have to secure desirable 
living conditions for rural teachers. I am sure 
that no community organization could select a 
more important duty as an objective. Let me 
urge school leagues and parent-teachers associa- 
tions all over the State to make the improve- 
ment of living conditions of rural teachers one 
of their objectives for 1931. 


Meeting of the National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers 


By OTTIE CRADDOCK, State Teachers College, Farmville 


HE National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors met in Detroit, 
April 9-10-11, 1930. 
of delegates present 


The large number 
from all sections of the 
country was an indication of the importance of 
and of the increasing interest in 
Many in- 


the subject 
penmanship as a factor in education. 
teresting and inspiring reports of research com- 
mitteés, were made by leading national educators. 

The program, especially President 
Kirk’s address, centered around fitting penman- 
Handwriting in- 
struction must follow the methods approved by 
scientific findings. It must (1) put the respon- 
sibility for improvement on the pupil; (2) pro- 


whole 


ship into the new curriculum. 


vide a plan by which the pupil may check his 
progress; (3) make him realize that the prac- 
tice period is to help his writing in all written 
work; (4) give him the ability to analyze his 
mistakes and apply the remedy; (5) make him 
realize the importance of a well balanced posi- 
tion on the quality of writing; (6) make him feel 
the importance of speed as a time-saving ele- 
ment. If properly taught, there is ample range 
for the use of intelligence and also an oppor- 
tunity for developing the personal element, with- 
out encroaching on individuality. Dr. Freeman 


says that character handwriting will develop 
naturally, when one writes freely. 

Then, too, good handwriting aids proficiency 
in other subjects. It has been proved by two 
separate and independent studies that grades of 
pupils in English composition were lowered by 
poor quality of writing and raised by a good 
quality. In this way superintendents, principals, 
and teachers can surely aid pupils to do credit- 
If legibility adds 
to good literary work, let us have legibility. The 


able work in the high schools. 


question is, how can we get it? 

When complaint is made that penmanship in- 
struction does not function, it is because pef- 
manship is not being taught according to the law 
of habit formation, which says, “Permit no ex- 
ception until the correct habit is formed.” In 
other words every teacher by example 1s 4 
teacher of writing. 

The school principal is a vital factor in secur 
ing satisfactory results in this subject. His at- 
titude is the cue for the teacher to follow and 
through the teacher for the pupils to recognize. 

In the minds of the average citizen handwrit- 
ing is a real and vital part of a child’s education. 
In fact, there is no aspect of the pupil’s school 
work concerning which the parent is more 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


critical. To him Mary’s writing is an index of a 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory teacher. 

Dr. Henry Harap, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, stressed the making of a handwriting curri- 
culum. He pointed out that there are compara- 
tively few courses of study in handwriting, a:- 

Such a tech- 
(1) the prepa- 


which 


though the technique is simple. 
nique involves six major steps: 
ration of the introductory statement 
should include certain basic views on education, 
certain basic views on important issues in the 
field of handwriting; (2) the determination of 
objectives; (3) the organization of the objce- 
tives: (4) work; 
(5) the introduction of the right type of prac- 


the construction of units of 
tice, reviews, tests and remedial instruction; (6) 
the adaptation of instruction to individual 
differences. 

The research committee reported on three 
topics of study: 

1. Readiness for writing. 

2. \Vhat young children like and need to write. 

3. The relative difficulty of large and small 
writing for beginners. 

Readiness for writing is determined by the 
mental age as it affects the child’s ability to 
visualize ; by environment; by chronological age 
plus the physical condition, which involves the 
ability to use hands deftly, to follow directions, 
to observe quickly and accurately, to carry a 
mental picture of a word long enough to trans- 
late it into form. 

Teachers should arouse within the child the 
feeling of a real need of legible writing and a 
desire to meet this need. The child must realize 
an immediate need to be interested. In order to 
stimulate this desire and need, the first written 
forms should have meaning, should be simple, 
and should present a new writing difficulty in 
reasonable sequence. 

Games, musical exercises, songs, and plain 
counting will promote the readiness for develop- 
ing a bold, free, continuous, rhythmic move- 
ment. Incidentally, such exercises help to se- 
cure rhythm, to organize action, to measure dis- 
lance, and to follow directions. 

The teacher should aim to teach correct writ- 
ing habits from the beginning so that pupils will 
(Continued on Page 265) 
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THE HOWS AND WHYS OF GUIDANCE 
Reporting in the last issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education that about half of the high 
school boys in two Virginia counties who had 
made a vocational choice had selected one of 
nine occupations, and that over four-fifths of the 
girls already decided had chosen one of three 
vocations, D. W. Peters, State supervisor of 
secondary education, concludes with this text on 
professional teaching: “Perhaps no clearer obli- 
gation rests upon the high schools of Virginia 
than that of giving to the boys and girls who 
make up their membership an opportunity to 
study and acquire vocational information which 
may be used as a basis for wise vocational choice.” 
It is now generally recognized that this im- 
portant task cannot be discharged in any satis- 
factory manner without a guidance program, 
the object of which is to cause students, by 
means of courses that are both exploratory and 
revealing and by means of personal counselling 
based upon all the leads that arise in the life of 
the school and community, to choose the curri- 
cula and activities that will prepare them for 
advanced study in institutions of higher learn 
ing or for gainful occupations that offer the best 
opportunities for happiness and success. 

But the function of the guidance program is 
more than to aid the student in the choice of a 
vocation: it must be concerned with the whole 
field of his development. Guidance, therefore, 
is a unitary process. Moreover, a guidance pro- 
gram should serve, not merely problem children, 
but all children. Its principal aim is to discover 
the lines of strength that each individual posses- 
ses and having discovered these lines stimulate 
him to prepare himself for that type of work in 
which his talents can be best used. Guidance 


counselors, and teachers, too, have at their 


command the practical suggestions of a syllabus 
by a leader in the field conversant with Virginia 
conditions. Sample pages may be obtained from 
the Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1931 


District A 
CAKOLINE: President, Miss L. C. Maben, 
Green; Vice President, W. N. Shepherd, Penola; Secre- 


Zowling 


tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maxie PBroaddus, Jr., Bowling 
Green. 
Essex: President, Manie [.. Garnett, Dunnsville; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth DeShazo, Center Cross. 

K1nG GEORGE: Mrs. Elsie V. Williams, 
King George; Vice President, L. H Settle, Dahlgren; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Daniel, Dahlgren. 

LANCASTER and NorTHUMBERLAND: President, T. B. 
Hall, Wicomico Church; Vice President, Flora Jett, 
Reedville; Secretary-Treasurer, Donzella George, Lively. 

MIDDLESEX: (Officers not reported.) 

RicHMoND: President, L. C. Hodges, Warsaw; Vice 
President, Joe Van Pelt, Farnham; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss FE. Harrison, Farnham. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina EF. 
vania; Vice President, Gay Broaddus, Marye. 

StTaFForp: President, Mrs. Betsy Sacrey, Fredericks 
burg; Vice President, Mrs. E. Henderson, Fredericks- 


President, 


Sanger, Spotsyl- 


burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Beatrice Franklin, 
Roseville. 

WESTMORELAND : President, J. James Williams, 
Colonial Beach; Vice President, C. B. Phillips, Oak 


Grove; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Bishop, Hague. 
FREDERICKSBURG: President, Mary Mapp, Fredericks- 

burg; Vice Julia Decker, Fredericksburg ; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Luray Lewis, Fredericksburg. 


President, 


District B 
President, L. W. 
President, Reade New 
Treasurer, Susie Johnson, Onancock. 

Exizapetn City: President, Marguerite M. J. Stevens, 
2917 Chesapeake Ave., Hampton; Vice President, Nellie 
P. Smith, Hampton; Secretary, Ada R. Pifer, Hampton; 
Treasurer, Mayme Elliott, Hampton, R. F. D. 

GLoucEsTER: President, M. F. Starnes, Bena; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Margie Clements, Ordinary. 

IstE oF WiGHT: President, M. C. Burcher, 
Wight Courthouse; Vice President, Lee Morton, Smith- 
field ; McDowell, Isle of 
Wight. 

MATHEWS: 
Vice President, A. 


Bloxom; Vice 
Secretary- 


Nock, 
Church ; 


ACCOMAC: 
Onley, 


Isle of 


Secretary-Treasurer, Cora 
President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek ; 
R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Pugh, Mathews. 

NANSEMOND: President, Sallie Eggleston, Suffolk, 
R. F. D.; Secretary-Treasurer, Ophelia Harrell, Critten- 
den. 

NorTHAMPTON: President, Paul Hounshell, Cheriton; 
Vice President, G. B. Winn, Exmore; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Margaret Bull, Cheriton. 

SOUTHAMPTON : S. J. Townes, Drewry- 
ville; Vice President, J. M. Patton, Franklin; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sarah Daughtrey, Newsoms. 


President, 


Warwick: President, Mrs. Sarah Geddy, Hilton 
Village; Vice President, Frances Williamson, Denbigh; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie M. Kellam, Morrison. 

York: Norris L. Thomas, Jeffs; Vice 
President, Linwood Lawson, Jeffs; Secretary-Treasurer, 


President, 


Wiiliam Moore, Poquoson. 
Newport News: President, Elsie Wilson, 641 29th 
Street, Newport News; Vice President, O. H. Weiss, 
249 Blair Avenue, Newport News; Recording Secretary, 
3321 Chesapeake Avenue, Hampton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Ruth E. Cary, 1137 Hampton 
\venue, Newport News; Treasurer, Marion Delk, 340 
56th Street, Newport News. 
President, Laura Hurt, 214 Cedar Street, 
Miss Reed West, 205 


\manda Gray, 


SUFFOLK : 
Suffolk ; 
(irace Street, Suffolk. 


Secretary- Treasurer, 


District C 

Cuartes City, James City and New Kent: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Vice President, L. K. 
Parker, Charles City; 2nd Vice President, Lucile Geddy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth King, Toano. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Greene, Chester; 
Vice President, Mrs. C. A. Pearman, Richmond, R. 7; 
Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, F. D. 
Thompson, Midlothian. 

GoocHLAND: President, William Sweitzer, Cardwell; 
Vice President, I. S. Driscoll, Goochland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sallie Copenhaver, Cardwell. 

HANovER: President, J. Alfred Funkhouser, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, Mrs. W. F. Bernheisel, Rich- 
mond, R. 5; Secretary-Treasurer, Lottie M. Evans, 2337 
West Grace Street, Richmond. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, William P. Hall, 
Shanghai; Secretary-Treasurer, Olive Bagby, Stevens- 


Doub, Toano; Ist 


‘Toano; 


Secretary, James | 


Seaver 


Dam; 


ville. 

Kinc Witi1AM: President, W. N. Hurley, Manquin; 
Vice President, Elsie Edwards, Palls; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Agnes Wells, West Point. 

RicHMoNp City: President, W. H. Deierhoi, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmord; Vice President, Mary A. 
West, Springfield School, Richmond; Secretary, Mrs. 
M. H. Forbes, 1726 Hanover Avenue, Richmond; Treas 
Blanche Thruston, Normal School, Richmond. 


District D 

AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, Amelia; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary E. Glenn, Amelia; Secretary-Treasuref, 
Carolyn Roberts, Amelia. 

3RUNSWICK: President, T. R. Witten, Brodnax; Vice 
President, Mrs. A. S. Harrison, Sr., Alberta; Secretary, 
Lucille Keeton, Alberta; Lillian Lashley, 
Lawrenceville. 

CUMBERLAND: President, J. A. Stanley, Farmville; 
Vice President, E. Armstrong Smith, Farmville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Walter W. Rowell, Jr., Cartersville. 


urer, I. 


Treasurer, 
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DinWippIE: President, Ivan Butterworth, DeWitt; 
Vice President, J. P. Atkinson, Champ; Secretary, 
Emmie White, McKenney; Treasurer, Mrs. Mayo 


Reames, Hebron. 

GkEENSVILLE: President, H. L. Webb, Emporia; Vice 
President, Lucille Lashley, Emporia, R. F. D.; Secretary- 
freasurer, Lucy Thompson, Purdy. 

President, L. C. Whaley, Victoria; Vice 
President, S. A. Ozlin, Kenbridge; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Fannie R. Phelps, Victoria. 

NotrowAy: President, R. H. Owen, Crewe; Vice 
President, Miss Archer Reames, Blackstone; Secretary- 
lreasurer, Mrs. C. B. Bowry, Burkeville. 

PowHATAN: President, J. T. Walker, Jr., Powhatan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Gills, Powhatan. 

PriINcE Epwarp: President, C. L. Ramsey, Farmville ; 
Vice President, Mrs. D. C. Wilson, Hampden-Sydney ; 


LUNENBURG: 


Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Anderson, Darlington 
Heights. 

Prince GrEorGE: President, Mrs. B. R. Belsches, Car- 
Ellen Hardy, 30 Shore Street, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Anderson, 


son; Vice President, 


Petersburg ; Jessie 
George. 

President, C. T. Roach, Surry; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. B. Earle, Claremont; 
McAllister, Surry. 
President, E. M. Wakefield; Vice 
Miller, Jarratt; Trittie 
Ware, Stony Creek; Treasurer, Joseph Irancis, Wake- 
field. 
HOPEWELL: 
Vice President, Miss Miller Trosvig, Hopewell; Secre- 


Prince 
SuRRY : 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Salabel 
SUSSEX: Estes, 


President, Elvira Secretary, 


President, Mrs. Mabel Kegley, Hopewell; 


tary, Elizabeth Cocks, Hopewell; Treasurer, Mrs. Frank 

Weaver, Hopewell. 

Vida Murfee, Duncan M. 

Vice President, 
Petersburg; Secretary- 

High School, Pe- 


PETERSBURG: President, 
School, Petersburg ; 
Spindler, R. E. Lee School, 


lreasurer, M. Weldon ‘Thompson, 


Brown Frances 


tersburg. 


District E 


CHARLOTTE: President, Mrs. L. R. Wallace, Phenix; 
Vice President, H. C. Wilhelm, Drakes Branch; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maud Dunnavant, Charlotte Court- 
house, 

FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
secretary, Mary Washburn, Callaway; Treasurer, Elsie 
urner, Wirtz. 

Hauirax: President, J. H. Rowan, Clover; Secretary, 
Mary O. Barksdale, Halifax; Treasurer, Louise Wilder, 
South Boston. 

Henry: President, H. L. Saville, Axton; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. W. Clark, Ridgeway ; Secretary-Treasurer, Betty 
Davidson, Axton. 

MECKLENBURG: President, B. T. Rees, Chase City; 
vice President, M. R. Bruin, Jr., Boydton; Secretary, 
Mrs, E. O. Allen, South Hill; Treasurer, C. B. Green, 
Boydton. 
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Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice Presi- 
dent, Fred Clifton, Woolwine; Secretary-Treasurer, E. 
May Brammer, Stuart. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, J. Irving Brooks, Callands ; 
Vice President, E. W. Paylor, Wenonda; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. IF. C. Beverley, Whitmell. 

DANVILLE: President, Mrs. W. R. Hill, 121 South 
Main St., Danville; Vice President, Angie Semones, 
144 Holbrook Avenue, Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary Powell, 169 Holbrook Avenue, Danville. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, Mrs. P. T. Morris, Martins- 
ville; Vice President, Mattie Stultz, Martinsville; Secre- 
tary, Bonnie McCoy, Martinsville; Treasurer, Mildred 
Williamson, Martinsville. 


District F 
President, R. J. Costen, Covington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Hopkins, Low Moor. 


ALLEGHANY: 


AMHERST: President, Jordan Camden, Madison 
Heights; Secretary-Treasurer, Curtis Story, Sweet 
Briar. 

APPpoMATTOX: President, Mildred Kelly, Appomattox ; 


Vice President, Elaine McDearmon, Appomattox; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Hazel Reynolds, Appomattox. 
Beprorp: President, H. D. McKee, Montvale; Vice 
President, A. O. Thomas, Bedford; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gwendolyn Page, Big Island. 
President, G. H. Moody, Eagle Rock; 
President, M. L. Carper, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rebekah Peck, Fincastle. 
BUCKINGHAM: President, Peyton Moss, Buckingham ; 
Vice President, Harry Turner, Howardsville; Secretary- 


30TETOURT : 


Vice 3uchanan ; 


Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Chamberlain, Arvonia. 
Vice 


C. Childs, Altavista; Secretary-reasurer, 


CAMPBELL: President, Rosa Gilliam, Gladys; 
President, R. 
L.. Mae Brandt, Gladys. 

RockBRIDGE: President, Henrietta C. Dunlap, Lexing- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. E. Steele, Lexington. 

3UENA VisTA: President, F. W. Kling, Buena Vista; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Cullen, Beuna Vista. 

Ciirton Force: President, W. W. Rowan, Clifton 
Forge; Vice President, Hazel Clifton 
Secretary, Mrs. W. Wilkerson, Clifton Forge; Treas 
Ford, Clifton Forge. 

LyNcHBURG: President, L. H. McCue, KE. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Mrs. L. B. 
Waters, John Wyatt School, Lynchburg; Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Jackson, West End School, Lynchburg; Treasurer, 
EB. 2. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg. 


Iliess, Forge; 


urer, Miss B. A. 


3urmahin, FE. 


District G 

AucustA: President, N. H. Moody, Fishersville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, O. S. Crute, Stuarts Draft. 
President, Frank Cline, Hot Springs; Vice 
President, C. Catterton, Millboro; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. L. Hodnett, Hot Springs. 

CLARKE: President, Rose MacDonald, Berryville; Vice 
President, Eva Massey, Boyce; Secretary, Fannie Wolfe, 


3ATH: 
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Berryville; Treasurer, Mary Thompson, White Post. 
I'REDERICK: President, G. W. Ropp, Middletown; Vice 

President, D. FF. Kern, Gore; Secretary-Treasurer, Nina 

Williams, Winchester. 

President, M. M. Folks, Monterey; Vice 

President, Ralph Myers, Crabbottom; Secretary-Treas- 

urer, Coy A. Thomas, McDowell. 

President, G. S. Blanton, Shenandoah; Vice 

President, H. E. Wakeman, Stanley; Mrs. 

Elsie Judy, Stanley; Treasurer, Murray Corder, Riley- 


HIGHLAND: 


PAGE: 
Secretary, 


ville. 

RocKINGHAM: President, Ek. M. 
Vice President, Wilbur Garber, Port Republic; Secre- 
Click, Paul G. 


Zigler, ‘Vimberville ; 
tary, Cora C. Bridgewater; ‘lreasurer, 
Cline, Edom. 

President, G. W. Garner, Strasburg; 
Vice President, I. A. Burkett, Quicksburg; Secretary 
Treasurer, Marguerite Artz, Woodstock. 

WarrEN: President, Susan Woolston, Front Royal ; 
Vice Mary Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

President, W. H. Keister, 218 Franklin 
Callie G. 


SHENANDOAH: 


President, Powers, Bayard; 
HARRISONBURG: 
Street, 
Hyatt, 239 Campbell Street, Harrisonburg. 
Click, Mt. 


Secretary- 


Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 


President, George Sidney ; 
Vice President, Helen Carter, 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Brockenbrough, 213 East Beverley 
Street, Staunton. 

WINCHESTER: President, E. P. 
Vice President, Miss M. Laughton, Winchester; Secre- 
tary, Silver, Winchester ; 
Harris, Winchester. 


STAUNTON: 
lishersville ; 


Browning, Winchester ; 


Virginia Treasurer, Frances 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, Mrs. Henry Ransom, Arling- 
ton; Vice President, Jesse Luthy, Cherrydale; Secretary, 
Mary L. Davis, 
Cherrydale. 

CuLpereEr: President, R. 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper ; 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Miss Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FAIRFAX: President, Dorothy Otley, Braddock Heights, 
Jarksdale, 3613 Wis- 
Secretary- lreasurer, 


Carey, Arlington; Treasurer, Ann 
R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
Secretary, Mabel 


Alexandria; Vice President, Mary 

consin Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 

Agnes Donaldson, Alexandria, R. 3. 
Favuguier: President, P. B. Smith, Jr., Warrenton; 

Vice President, H. M. 

Treasurer, W. G. Coleman, Marshall. 

J. F. Harrison, 


Pearson, Bealeton; Secretary- 


President, Round Hill; 
QO. Hutton, Round Hill; Secretary- 
Goode, Aldie. 

President, C. O. Bittle, Nokesville; 
Hite, Manassas; Secre- 


LOUDOUN : 
Vice President, A. 
Treasurer, Isabel P. 

PRINCE WILLIAM: 
Vice President, Mrs. Grace L. 

P. Smith, Manassas. 

President, R. W. Peters, Flint Hill; 
Vice President, Mrs. H. B. Winfrey, Sperryville; Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, Ruth 
RAPPAHANNOCK: 


tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Matilda Adams, Washington. 
ALEXANDRIA: President, J. W. Stone, 115 South 
Patrick Street, Alexandria; 


Vice President, C. W. 
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Avenue, Alexandria; 
Rowlett, 209 North 


Strader, Rosemont 


Treasurer, M. Louise 


Street, Alexandria. 


District I 

BLAND: President, H. H. 

dent, H. W. 
Hattie Stowers, Bland. 

Carro__: President, O. B. Kyle, Sylvatus; Vice Presi- 

dent, C. B. 

Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 


CRAIG: 


3ruce, Bland; Vice Presi- 


Reynolds, Ceres; 


Collins, Woodlawn; Secretary-Treasurer. 
President, Ruby Lemon, Newcastle; Vice 
A. Williams, Sinking Creek, R. 
Canode, Craig Healing Springs. 


President, D. 1; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, S. A. 
President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice Presi- 


B. Alderman, Floyd; Secretary-Treasurer, Elva 


I'Loyp: 
dent, S. 
Smith, lloyd. 

Gites: President, Rk. H. Farrier, Newport; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Frank Miller, Pearisburg. 

Lucy B. Delp, Elk Creek; Vice 
Independence; Secretary, K. C. 
Hash, Grant; ‘Treasurer, R. J. Rudolph, Independence. 
President, Mary Allen, Christiansburg; 


GRAYSON: President, 


President, C. 1B. Cox, 


MONTGOMERY : 
Vice President, A. G. Cummings, Blacksburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. E. Moseley, Riner. 
PuLaAsk!I: President, Blanche Greene, Pulaski: Vice 
President, Holbert Allison, Delton; Secretary-lreasurer, 
Mrs. W. W. Carson, Box 1027, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, J. H. Snapp, Salem; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Luella Scott, Vinton; 
Edith Riley, Roanoke, R. I. D. 2. 

SmytuH: President, Mrs. C. A. Pruner, Marion; Vice 
President, V. G. Copenhaver, Secretary- 


Secretary-'l reasurer, 


Chilhowie ; 
Treasurer, Mary A. Bryant, Marion. 
WASHINGTON: President, R. H. Snodgrass, Lodi; See- 
retary- | reasurer, Mrs. M. LB. Stafford, Abingdon. 
WyrHe: President, J. R. Wildman, Wytheville; Vice 
President, C. P. Graham, Rural Retreat; Secretary, Mrs 
l‘rances Rk. Hackler, Rural Retreat; Treasurer, Ruth E. 
Atkins, Wytheville. 
President, Mrs. Virginia Parrish, 412 Russell 
King, 600 Moore 


BRISTOL : 
Street, Bristol; Vice President, T. S. 
Street, Bristol; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Florence D. 
McQueen, 820 Moore Street, Bristol. 

RaApForp: Lresident, Mae Kelly, East Radford; Vice 
President, Elise Jones, East Radford; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dorothy Miller, Radford. 

President, W. C. Ikenberry, Jackson 
Vice President, Blanche 


ROANOKE City: 
Junior High School, Roanoke ; 


Simpson, Melrose School, Roanoke; Secretary, Mary 
DeLong, Jefferson High School, Roanoke; Treasurer, 


Gertrude Quinn, Crystal Spring School, Roanoke. 


District J 

Claude Graham, Greet 
Swartz, Red Hill; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Annie Gentry, Crozet. 

FLUVANNA: President, Inez DeJarnette, Columbia; 
Vice President, J. M. H. Carter, Fork Union; Secretary: 
Treasurer, Emma Frances Baber, Columbia. 


ALBEMARLE: President, R. 


wood; Vice President, H. I. 





Secretary- 
Columbus 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
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GREENE: President, G. E. McClure, Standardsville ; 
Vice President, Luna Herndon, Ruckersville; Secretary- 
reasurer, Mrs. Fanny B. Sims, Standardsville. 

Louisa: President, H. W. Charlton, Louisa; Vice 
President, Lucile Whitlock, Mineral; Secretary-Treas- 
rer, L. H. Walton, Apple Grove. 

Mapison: President, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Vice Presi- 
dent, kk. N. Early, Wolftown; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucy 
Davis, Criglersville. 

NELSON: President, H. P. Creasy, Shipman; Vice 
President, G. D. Lawman, Nelly’s Ford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 

ORANGE: President, Eleanor Decker, Lahore; Vice 
President, B. H. Hudson, Unionville; Secretary-Treas- 
ier, Mrs. Roselle M. Cooper, Gordonsville. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, Lucy T. Jones, 1102 West 
Main Street, Charlottesville; Vice President, Betty Davis, 
1308 Wertland Street, University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C.J. M. Blume, Jefferson Park, Charlottesville. 


District K 

BUCHANAN: President, Jesse E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, Melvin Fields, Grundy; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. A. Mullins, Grundy. 

DickKENSON: (Officers not reported.) 

Lee: President, W. D. Bradbury, Pennington Gap; 
Secretary- lreasurer, Reba Orr Gilley, Dryden. 
RussetL: President, A. A. Countiss, Honaker; Vice 
‘resident, Corra Smith, Dante; Secretary-reasurer, 
Mary Strouth, Honaker. 

Scott: President, Mrs. Pearl Highfiel, Rye Cove; 
Vice President, May Franklin, Slant; Secretary-Treas- 
ier, A. D. Bragg, Clinchport. 

lazEWELL: President, Z. T. Kyle, Bluefield; Secretary, 
Louise Hartsell, Bluefield; Treasurer, J. B. Boyer, ‘Taze- 


Wisk: President, Lennie Blankenship, Norton; Vice 
resident, W. D. Richmond, St. Paul; Secretary, Pauline 
shorne, Appalachia. 


District L 
NorvoLkK: President, H. C. Barnes, Norview; Vice 
Vresident, H. I. Willett, Churchland; Secretary-Treas- 
rer, Mabel Kiracofe, 216 West 30th Street, Norfolk. 
PRINCI \NNE: President, W. D. Barr, Oceana; 


Vice President, Miss R. Gornto, Oceana; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss M. R. Kellam, Virginia Beach. 

NorFotk City: President, Virginia Old, 805 West 
Redgate Avenue, Norfolk; Vice President, A. P. S. 
Robinson, 946 Jamestown Crescent, Norfolk; Treasurer, 
M. J. Ober, 1506 Ashland Circle, Norfolk. 

PorTSMOUTH : President, S. L. Meek, 106 Bruce Place, 
Portsmouth; Vice President, R. L. Sweeney, Ports- 
mouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Rowena Lacy, Portsmouth. 

SoutH Norro.k: President, R. H. Pride, South Nor- 
folk; Vice President, Rena B. Wright, 532 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Powers, 
1410 Poindexter Street, South Norfolk. 


Other Local Associations 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpUCATION: President, Mrs. 
Ora Hart Avery, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, Ada 
Bierbower, State Teachers College, Farmville; Secre- 
tary-lreasurer, Ottie Craddock, State Teachers College, 
l‘armville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg; Vice President, Dr. E. W. Baker, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Jreasurer, Alice 
Wakefield, Box 115, State Teachers College, Il'redericks- 
burg. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
J. N. Mcllwraith, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. Chappelear, State ‘Teachers Col 
lege, Harrisonburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RAprForp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, State Teachers College, East Radford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Wanda Ellis, State Teachers College, East 
Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: President, Dr. FE. A. Alder- 
man, University; Vice President, Dr. John L. Manahan, 
University ; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Armistead C. Gor 
don, University. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, Dr. 
J. E. Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, FE. C. 
Magill, Blacksburg. 

CoLLeGeE OF WILLIAM AND Mary: (Officers not re- 
ported. ) 








_— 


Meeting Department of Superintendence 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
February 22-27, 1931, Detroit 
Virginia Headquarters, Statler Hotel 
Virginians attending this meeting should keep in mind and arrange to be present 
at the Virginia Breakfast, Tuesday, February 24, at the Statler Hotel. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN 
VIRGINIA 
(Continued from Page 244) 
inaugurated this year with the provision in the 
budget for an educational equalization fund, so 
constituted and distributed that each community 
can furnish with this State aid adequate facilities 
for its children without an excessive local school 
tax rate. [ducation took on a new aspect with 
a fund created from all the State to be expended 
in different sections of the State without regard 
factors of distribution 
among the several counties. Other States have 
found it necessary and the practicability of the 
Such a plan would 


to the hitherto known 


plan is awaited in Virginia. 
not have found favor in Virginia in the past 
with sectional strife, but a new day has dawned 
in Virginia. No longer do we think in terms of 
sectional interest but the outlook of every true 
Virginian today is the welfare of his State as a 
whole. 

One’s position as to the equalization fund will 
If he believes 
that education is a local problem to be controlled 


depend on his view of education, 


and financed by the smallest unit of governmen- 
tal administration then he may feel that the small 
amount of State aid which is now given should 
If he believes that 
education is a State-wide or even a nation-wide 


never have been provided. 


problem in which all have an interest no matter 
where the children to be educated are located 
then he will see the justice in providing financial 
relief from wider sources. 

It is coming to be realized that the provision 
for adequate educational opportunity is a general 
social function as well as a local obligation. Men 
like Dr. Douglas I’reeman and the Hon. Harris 
Hart who have advocated such a fund and have 
now seen it realized are entitled to great credit in 
this noble accomplishment. 

Of all our institutions of government in which 
the great majority of people are interested above 
all others is the public school system. Yet it is a 
fact that under our peculiar system of the selec- 
tion of our school officials the people have little 
opportunity for an expression of their will. I am 
inclined to believe that there would be an in- 
creased interest in education were greater power 
given to the people in the selection of those who 
administer the school affairs. I believe that we 
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have one of the best Superintendents of Public 
Instruction in America and yet I believe that we 
have devised the most obnoxious method of selec- 
tion in any State in the United States. No method 
that could be determined could be worse. My 
own view is that gained from the experience of 
other States and that the best method of selec- 
tion is the appointment of a State Board of Edu- 
cation by the Governor with the State Board so 
appointed selecting the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. I have never heard any authority 
on educational administration ever advocate our 
system and surely it possesses all the vices of any 
plan that could be evolved. 

Sometime ago I heard a successful business man 
declaiming about the fads and fancies of the 
present schools, and extolling the mastery of the 
“Three R’s”’, which the companions of his boy- 
hood days achieved in the little red schoolhouses. 
I told him that the school he had in mind was a 
creation of his imagination, a thing to which dis- 
tance lent enchantment, still fancied by him as 
having the dimensions with which it appeared to 
him as a boy. Schools have developed no less 
than transportation, and his little red school- 
house stood in about the same relation to a mod- 
ern school as the ox cart to the automobile; that 
not only did the modern school boy and school 
girl know about hundreds of things that were not 
dreamed of when he was a boy but that in addi- 
tion to this the average ten year old school child 
of today knew his “Three R’s” better than his 
predecessor who learned nothing else in school. 
Many of those who two or three decades ago 
were schooled in the simple curriculum of that 
day find it difficult to understand the elaborate 
and complete program of education which 1s at- 
tempted for the children of the present genera- 
tion. -Fortunately we have gained valuable new 
activities both in school and social life and yet 
we have lost little of those school activities which 
were so highly valued “in the good old days.” 

Many investigations have been made to ascer 
tain just what part of each day is devoted to the 
new school activities. After careful investigation 
it has been found that less than fifteen per cen! 
of the school time is devoted to school activities 
not in the curriculum fifty years ago. To stale 
the same fact in a more positive way, more than 
eighty-five per cent of the time spent in the pub- 
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lic schools today is spent on the same subjects 
which have been a part of the school curriculum 
for the last fifty years. 

In the simpler economic state of half a cen- 
tury ago the “Three R’s” were sufficient for suc 
cess in life. They are by no means adequate for 
the broader citizenship of today. This type of 
citizenship to be efficient demands a background 
of geography, history, literature, civics, general 
science and mathematics with a sound and well 
trained body. These subjects are today the fun- 
damentals of a public school education. The 
critics of the public schools who are convinced 
that the “Three R’s” are being neglected usually 
attribute this neglect to the introduction of ‘‘fads” 
and “frills.” It may be said that many of the 
subjects now considered essentials were called 
fads less than fifty years ago and that the fads 
of yesterday have become in some instances the 
essentials of today. Probably one-half of the 
arithmetic that had to be mastered in school fifty 
years ago would be a fad today, because it would 
have no use in practical application. The copper 
plate perfection in penmanship which was ac- 
quired forty years ago would be a fad today, 
when the requirements of busines are legibility 
and reasonable speed. The emphasis on any par- 
ticular subject is determined by the standards of 
today, not those of yesterday. 

When we consider the expenditure which the 
public makes for the education of its children and 
compare it with our ability to support it and with 
expenditures made for other purposes, the 
amount seems increasingly small. Our estimated 
national income in America in 1928 was $89,419,- 
000,000 and yet the expenditure for all of the 
public schools in the United States in the same 

tar was but $2,448,633,561. As a matter of 
fact only 2.44 per cent of our national income 
vas expended for elementary and secondary edu- 
tation. The question in this country should not 
be, “Can we afford good schools?” but rather 

Van we afford not to have good schools ?” 

The people of the United States expended for 
‘fe insurance in 1928, $3,145,584,000, and for 
passenger automobiles $12,500,000,000. Even 
inthe United States the per cent cost of schools 
‘expenditures for passenger automobiles is only 
19.59 per cent. The pessimism that we are pre- 
licting as a result of the machine age is but the 


philosophical descendant of Governor Berkeley. 
In 1671 Berkeley was questioned by the English 
government concerning thé education of the Vir- 
ginia people. After stating that each man in- 
structed his own children according to his own 
ability, Berkeley concluded, “But I thank God 
there are no free schools and printing and I hope 
we shall not have them these one hundred years, 
for learning has brought disobedience and heresy, 
and sects, into this world, and printing has di- 
vulged them and libels against the best govern- 
ment. God Keep us from both.” The spirit of 
Governor Berkeley’s interview is still abroad in 
this twentieth century. The success of demo- 
cratic government depends implicitly on educa- 
tion. No amount of rhetoric about the dangers 
of over-education should be allowed to obscure 
the facts that ignorance is a menace to republi- 
can institutions. All of the great processes of 
government have come as a result of education 
and the security of our government rests after 
all upon its educational stability. 

The World War gave great impetus to the de- 
velopment of public education. From this con- 
flict we learned two things: the utter impotence 
of an illiterate, untrained man in any great co- 
operative enterprise, and, secondly, the potency 
of an educated man in such an undertaking. 

Following the War the people of the United 
States made a resolve to provide greater financial 
support for secondary education. In carrying out 
this resolve, the nation increased its school ex- 
penditures from a half billion to two billion dol- 
lars between 1914 and 1926. It is a fact that in 
1926 only 2.41 per cent of our income went to the 
support of the public elementary schools. In 1926 
out of every one hundred dollars which we spent 
$2.48 went for the support of our public schools 
in America, and $3.12 for life insurance pre- 
miums. However highly we may rate the service 
rendered to the nation by the life insurance busi- 
ness, the question may be raised whether it is 
any more important than that rendered by the 
service of public education. In 1927 the people 
of the United States owned 78 per cent of all of 
the passenger automobiles in the world, with 
20,230,429 passenger automobiles in operation. 
The public school bill required $2.58 out of each 
one hundred dollars of income, while the passen- 
ger automobile bill required $14.21 out of each 


tenho 
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one hundred dollars of income. Surely these fig- 
ures do not indicate that public school expendi- 
tures represent an overvaluation of the import- 
ance of education in America. 

In 1926 according to statistics, for every one 
dollar spent for the support of elementary 
schools, the people of America spent $2.77 for 
candy, chewing gum, tobacco, theatre tickets, and 
cosmetics. 

There can be no doubt of our ability to sup- 
port education in this country. The estimated 
wealth per capita in the United States is $3,161, 
in Great Britain $2,808, in France $1,560, in 
Germany $1,067, and in Japan $891. 

In 1913, 6.61 per cent of the nation’s income 
was paid for taxes, while in 1926, 10.17 per cent 
of the nation’s income was paid for taxes. 

In 1913 in the United States there 
pended 1.57 per cent of national income for pub- 


WaS eX 


lic elementary and secondary schools and in 1926 
the amount had only increased to 2.41 per cent. 

There can be no doubt of the financial ability 
of Virginia to educate properly its children. Pub 
lic education is a public purchase, that is, a pur 
chase made by the citizens of the State for the 
The amount 
quality of education which the people buy is one 
of the best evidences obtainable of the general 


benefit of their children. and 


level of civilization and culture which they have 
reached. Money expended for good schools by a 
State rather than constituting an economic loss 
represents a most excellent investment. 

In the United States as a whole, the average 
percentage of school costs to income is 2.68 while 
in Virginia the figure is 2.39, thus showing that 
Virginia is below the general level. 

In Virginia in 1926 the people of this State ex- 
pended for soft drinks, ice cream, candy, chew- 
ing gum, theatre tickets and cosmetics the sum 
of $74,878,320, while for collegiate, secondary 
and elementary education we expended but $28,- 
384,366. Virginia 
$25,045,320 for 
equal to our total expenditure for collegiate, 
Vir- 


ginia for the year 1926 we expended for second- 


alone spent the sum of 


tobacco, an amount almost 


secondary and elementary education. In 


ary and elementary education 21.50 per cent of 
our total tax collection, while the general aver- 
age in the United States is 26.36 per cent of total 
tax collections. Maryland expended 27.96 per 
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cent, while West Virginia expended 35.45 per 
cent. 

I have recently undertaken to compare the ex 
penditures by the State for roads and for educa 
tion. We want good highways in Virginia bu 
the hour for educational advancement has als 
arrived. The State of Virginia in the year 192) 
expended $12,906,629.58 for highways and th 
sum of $6,293,223.58 for elementary education. 
No one wants to impair the highway program 
yet | do say that Virginia should expend as mucl 
for schools as for roads. I am just as much in 
terested in paving the paths of knowledge for the 
future generations as | am in paving the high. 
ways of Virginia. It may also interest you to 
know that the localities contribute over two and 
one halt times as much as the State contributes 
for education. 

We are constantly enacting laws for the con- 
servation of our disappearing natural forests and 
the reforestation of devastated areas and the con- 
All this we 


believe is worth while and should be extended 


servation of our natural resources. 


and strengthened. But we look with considerable 
concern now and then to see what our federal 
and State legislatures are willing to do in the 
laws they enact in the interests of the childhood 
of the nation. The largest and most beneficial 
body of legislation which has been enacted by the 
States and nation in the interest of our child- 
hood relates to the founding and developing o/ 
our great school system. In no other way has 
the guarantee of life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness to our growing youth been more full 
realized. 

The longer I live and the more I see of the 
sorrows and cares, the failures and successes 0/ 
life, the more | am impressed that the home 
problem is the greatest problem of our civiliza- 
tion. The great American institutions are four 
the home, the school, the church, and the State. 
These are the four pillars of our republic. 

The first university is the university of th 
home. We cannot expect the school to assume 
the function that properly belongs to the home 
There in the home the hours for recitation af 


the morning, the noon, and the night. Here wt 


find the round table of infancy and childhood. 


Here are discussed the problems of the preset 
hour and the possibilities of the coming year 
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Here should be enthroned two great chairs, en- 
lowed by destiny and sustained by human affec- 
(ion—’atherhood and Motherhood. The great- 
est university in the world is the home. 

The outlook for popular elementary education 
Those of us in- 
terested in this great problem and those of you 


in Virginia is most promising. 


vho dedicate your lives to this great service can 
see in the distance the dawning of a new day. 
The sun of educational progress is not far below 
the horizon of hope. Virginia is having her in- 
lustrial progress, her governmental progress is 
the 
vealths and she is challenging the admiration of 


ready secure in firmament of Common- 


people everywhere. The people of this State are 
now asking that our system of education be im- 
proved and after all it is more a matter of finance 
than of administration. A full nine months’ term 
vith adequately paid teachers for every boy and 
The 


equalization fund is the first step and has already 


girl is no longer a dream. educational 
done much to break down the spirit of sectional- 
ism which has done so much to impede the ad- 
vancement of Virginia. The hour will soon be at 
hand when it will not be asked what can we ap- 
propriate for education but rather what appropri- 
When that time 
omes our State will take on added glory and 


tions do we need for education. 


then Virginians with one accord will proclaim the 
Id Dominion a republic of new ideals and high 
pur] Blessed Tbe Her Name.” 


POSES, 


“Virginia 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PENMANSHIP TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 257) 
nave nothing to unlearn in the higher grades. 
Therefore, the teacher should not allow pupils in 
he lower grades to write unsupervised. 
Beginners need and like to write their first 
lames, name of possessions, names of flowers 
nd animals, labels for pictures, and words with 
hich they are familiar, such as cat, dog, pencil. 
If the teacher helps the child to satisfy his felt 
leeds, then what he likes and needs to write will 
fet or go beyond the work of the grade. 
The results of a test given to determine the 
‘lative difficulty of large and small writing show 
‘hat mental age is a factor in producing ac 
iracy. Motor control increases with chrono- 
gical age, therefore, the child should begin 
ith large, simple movements. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF VIRGINIA COLLEGES, 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 
February 13 and 14, 1931 
President William T. 

sessions. 
Friday Morning—Flemish Room, 10:15 A. M. 


Address by Dr. William T. Hodges, President. 


Hodges will preside at all 


Report of the Committee on College Educational Re- 
search and Service. Dr. W. J. Gifford, Chairman. 

Some Factors in Predicting Academic Success at the 
University of Virginia. Dr. George O. Ferguson, Jr. 
Report on Records of Freshman Enroled in Virginia 
Mr. D. W. State 
Secondary Education. 


Colleges. Peters, Supervisor of 
General Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Constitution. Dr. Meta Glass. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Appointment of Committees. 


l'riday Afternoon—Klemish Room, 2:30 P. M. 

Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Measures for College 
I'reshmen. Dean M. Estes Cocke, Hollins College. 

The Relations of the Higher Institutions of Learning 
to the Public School System. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Personnel Work in the Colleges. President F. W. 
Boatwright, University of Richmond. 

Administrative Problems 
for Women. 


Some Peculiar to Colleges 
President J. W. Cammack, Averett College. 


General Discussion. 


Iriday Evening 
6:0 P. 
!. Hodges, Toastmaster. 


M.—Association Dinner—President William 
8:00 P. M.—Address—Some Personal Experiences in 

College Administration in Virginia. Dr. R. FE. Black 

well, President, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 


(seneral Discussion. 


Saturday Morning—I'lemish Room, 9 A. M. 


Reports of Committees: Auditing Committee; Com 


mittee on Nominations; Committee on Resolutions. 
Recent Progress in College Libraries in Virginia. 
Dr. E. G. Swem, College of William and Mary. 

Mathematics as a Subject Prescribed for Graduation 
from College. Dr. John M. Stetson, College of William 
and Mary. 

Natural Science as a Field of Study Prescribed for 
Graduation from College. 
sity of Virginia. 


Dr. Ivey F. Lewis, Univer- 


General Discussion. 
New 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 


Jusiness. 
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HARRIS HART—HIS CONTRIBUTION TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 
Hon. Harris Hart, who resigned the office of 

State Superintendent the first of the year, had 

rounded out thirteen years as head of public 

Mr. Hart has served in 

this position longer than any of his predecessors. 

Dr. William H. Ruffner, the first State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction in Virginia, served 


education in Virginia. 


for a period of twelve years. 


Probably the two most outstanding achieve. 
ments not expressed in his official reports are, 
first, that he dignified public education in the 
minds of the best citizens of the State by his 
statesmanlike public addresses and by inaugurat- 
ing more progressive standards of efficiency—in 
more adequate school finances, in an effective 
scheme of general supervision of instruction, in 
the revision of the course of study, in the sim- 
plification of the certification of teachers, in ele- 
vating the standards of school buildings and 
equipment ; and, second, constant insistence upon 
the policy that public education is primarily a 
function of the State. 

The following are some of the achievements 
of his administration as revealed in his official 
annual reports: 

1. A re-organization of the State Department 
of Education looking toward an expansion 
of its scope of operation by increasing its 
personnel and general efficiency. 
Changing the legal unit of school adminis- 
tration from the local district to the county 
as a whole. 

The annual public expenditure for educa- 
tion in the State increased from $10,000,000 
to $27,000,000 and the value of school 
property increased from $16,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. 
School laws were revised and simplified and 
published in a single bulletin making more 
readily available all the legal aspects of pub- 
lic education. 
The inauguration of a system of gradual 
consolidation of schools in the rural dis- 
tricts so that the number of school buildings 
in the State decreased from 6,500 to 5,782. 
School enrolment in the State increased 
from 500,000 to 560,000 pupils. 
The average annual salaries of teachers i 
creased from $350 to $858. 
The average school term increased from 145 
to 166 days. 
The abolishment of the archaic system of 


public examination as a basis for certifying 
teachers and the establishment of a more 
modern system of evaluating the academic 
attainments and teaching ability of teachers 
and the setting up of fewer and more sig: 
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nificant grades of certificates and gradually 
lifting the standards for the attainment of 
these certificates from time to time. 

\0. Instituting the beginnings of a State-wide 
system of supervision of instruction in the 
rural schools. 

11. The inauguration of an economic and more 
satisfactory system of distributing and mak- 
ing available textbooks for the children at 
the opening of the schools. 

|2. Development of an effective system of vo- 
cational instruction in agriculture, home 
economics, and foremanship in industry. 

13. The recent working out of the administra- 
tive mechanics for operating an equalization 
fund throughout the State. 

\4. Instrumental in safeguarding the educa- 

tional interests of the State through the 

more recent critical period of amending the 
constitution and re-organizing the State 
government. 

These significant and tangible achievements in- 
dicate very definitely the progressive and con- 
structive contributions made to public education 
in Virginia during Mr. Hart’s administration and 
he can well look back upon this record with de- 
serving satisfaction and pride. 


THE NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


On account of the January issue of the Journal 
being already on the press we could give in that 
issue only a mere announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Sidney B. Hall to succeed Dr. Harris 
Hart as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
lion of Virginia. Dr. Hall arrived from Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, on January 6 
lo take up his new duties as head of the State 
Department of Education. Only two and a half 
tars ago, he left the State Department as State 
supervisor of high schools. 

The resignation of Dr. Hart and the appoint- 
ment of his successor created a surprise in edu- 
‘ational circles of the State. Governor Pollard 
irst appointed Dr. J. L. Jarman, president of the 
State Teachers College, Farmville, to fill the 
Vace Dr. Jarman accepted the appointment 
but later withdrew his acceptance after strong 
ressure had been brought to bear upon him by 
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the faculty and alumnae of the institution over 
which he has presided so successfully for twenty 
nine years. Governor Pollard released him and 
immediately appointed Dr. Hall and received his 
acceptance in a few days. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall is very favorably known 
throughout the State, especially in educational 
circles. 
two and a half years he was in Tennessee. 
a native of Norfolk county where he received 
his training in the elementary and high schools 
and where he did his first teaching. He holds the 
A. B. degree from the College of William and 
Mary. He later earned the A. M. degree from 
the University of Virginia and a few years ago 
earned the Ph. D. degree from Harvard. Thus 
his training for the responsible duties of the 
office he now holds has been full and complete. 
In all his academic study he has selected courses 
in the fields of education and in related fields. 

He has a full record of teaching and admin- 
istrative experience all in Virginia except the 
two and a half years at Peabody College. He 


He held his citizenship in Virginia the 
He is 


taught a one-room school in Norfolk county. He 
was assistant principal of schools in Wise county, 
served as supervisor of instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools of the city of Portsmouth, and for 
three years was principal of the high school in 
Danville. From this position he was called to 
the State Department of ducation in Richmond 
as State supervisor of secondary education. Two 
and a half years ago he was called to a profes- 
sorship in George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville. T.ast year he was on a leave of 
absence as traveling fellow under the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and spent seven months lec 
turing and in studying the school systems in 
European countries. 

Dr. Hall thus brings to his work as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Virginia full- 
ness of training and experience coupled with an 
intimate knowledge of educational conditions in 
this State. 
most all of the productive period of his life 
ahead of him. He has unbounded energy and 
courage and withal a personality that draws and 
and 


Dr. Hall is a young man with al- 


the respect admiration of all 


Some of the leading men of the State 


engages 
people. 
have predicted for him a brilliant career as head 
of the State’s public school system. He has 
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thrown all of his energy into the work and duties 
of his new office. He will, no doubt, follow for 
the rest of the year the program he finds in op- 
eration for the State Department and will in 
time make public any new plans he may have for 
the future. He has already sent out to the 
division superintendents a memorandum of ten- 
Dr. Hall, 
on January 22, met for the first time in his new 
official capacity the State Board of Education, 
Board took official recognition of 


tative plans for the session 1931-32. 


when. the 
Dr. Hall and authorized his being placed on all 
committees and made him State director of vo- 


cational education as required by law. 


RESTORATION OF WASHINGTON’S 
BOYHOOD HOME 

The Virginia committee in association with the 
national commission, The George Washington 
Foundation, is now at work on collecting funds to 
restore the homestead where George Washington 
lived as a lad. This is located on the “Ferry 
l‘arm,” of about 400 acres, on the Rappahannock 
River opposite the city of I’redericksburg. The 


Virginia committee has inaugurated a nation- 
wide plan by which the school children of the 
States will make contributions to a fund for the 
restoration of Washington’s boyhood home on 
The committee has secured 


the Rappahannock. 
authorization from the Virginia school authori- 
ties, and so far have heard from a half dozen 
other States where authorization has been given, 
to ask the school children to contribute as much 
as ten cents per child to this fund. This is a 
laudable project, coming at a time when the na- 
tion has become interested in restoring the birth- 
place of George Washington, in celebrating the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender at Yorktown, 
and in commemorating other places in the 
nation connected with the life and activities of 
the Father of His Country. 

We are printing elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal a descriptive statement of Washington's 
boyhood home by Dr. Eckenrode, and a playlet 
by Laura FE. Armitage on the boyhood life of 
Washington. This playlet can be used as a 
feature of a schools at the 
time the children contribute to this fund. It 
should be remembered that all the school chil- 


program in all 


dren in the States of the Union will share in the 
privilege of making a contribution to this fund 
but Virginia should lead the other States in the 
enterprise of properly honoring the greatest 
citizen of Virginia as well as the greatest citizen 


of the nation. 


A LETTER TO PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

DEAR Forks, 

This is the month of Valentines, candy hearts, crimson 
hearts, Human Hearts. 

Let’s see that some other heart receives a glad surprise 
or comfort and also that we do a little bit for ourselves 

A life membership in our National Education Associa- 
Do you know some- 
body to whom you would like to give one? Wouldn't 
you like to have one yourself? At any rate, join the 
N. E. A. Now is a good time; the National Educational 
Journal is good; it will help you and you can help it 
The first time you go to Washington, go to the national 
You will be surprised at how you feel 


tion would be a beautiful valentine. 


headquarters. 
at home in this, your building. Mr. Crabtree is a 
benediction. If you don't feel strengthened to go on 
with your honest endeavor after shaking hands with him, 
you are professionally sick. Better try Agnes Winn, 
Charl Williams, Mr. Martin, Harriett Chase, Mr. Mor- 
gan—they are all busy but they radiate something that 
helps. 

Why not have your local association affiliated with 
the National Association and work hard this spring t 
send a representative to the Los Angeles meeting? If 
you send the right person you will get back a wonderful 
return in enthusiasm, vision, professional attitude and 
concrete suggestions for carrying on the great work oi 
education. 

Who will be the first Valentine Life member? Wh 
will be the first to send a delegate to Los Angeles? 

Lucy Mason Hott, 


Chairman of Local Presidents. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 

So far as reported, dates have been set for the follow 
ing district meetings: 
Districr A, April 24, at Warsaw. 
District DD, March 6, at Petersburg. 
District E, March 19-20, at Chase City. 
District I*, March 27, at Clifton Forge. 
District I, March 20-21, at Salem. 
District J, April 11, at University of Virginia. 
District K, March 27-28, at Richlands. 


District L, April 17, at South Norfolk. 
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Problems of the Coming Industrial Age and Their Educational 
Implications 


Summary of DEAN WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Teachers College, Columbia University 





Employment 


Interdependence 


Place of Women 
and children 





Standard of Living 


Control 


” Administra- 


tion 


Tempo 


WHAT USED TO BE— 
AGRARIAN AGE 


Colonial New England 

Illinois when Lincoln was a boy 

Iowa in the days of Vandermark’s 
Folly 


WHAT WE HAVE PASSED 
THROUGH— 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 
TION I 


Massachusetts in 1830 








EMPLOYMENT 
EVERYBODY 


FOR 


Fre -e land 
‘Anyone who truly wants to 
work can get —, 


“Young man! Go West!” 


FAMILY OR SMALL COM- 
MUNITY RELATIVELY 
SELF-SUFFICIENT 

Little recourse to trade 


Barter 
Personal relationships 


WORK—A FAMILY EN- 
TERPRISE 


See Silas Marner 
The Mill on the F'oss 
Boy Life on the Prairie 


yon dng 
LIVIN 


STANDARD OF 


“A pain economy” 


LAISSEZ FAIRE POLICY 


Personal initiative and enter- 


INDEPENDENCE OF INDI- 
VIDUAL 


LEISURELY TEMPO 


LONG HOURS 
DUCTIVITY 


LOW PRO- 


RHYTHM OF 


SEASONS 


THE 





TECHNOLOGICAL 
PLOYMENT 


UNEM- 

EMPLOYMENT FOR 

THOSE WHO CAN GET IT 
Differentiation of processes 


Decay of apprenticeship 
Still free land in West 





INCREASING INTERDE- 
PENDENCE 


Trade—but few commodities 


FACTORY LABOR OF 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Social 

sponse 


legislation as a re- 


LOW STANDARD OF LIV- 
ING. POVERTY AMONG 
WORKERS 


Accumulation of wealth 


BEGINNINGS OF 
LEGISLATION 


SOCIAL 


Health and morals 
Hours of labor 
SS onditions of work 


BOSS AND WORKER 


Strikes 

Boycotts 

Lockouts 

Collective bargaining 


INCREASING TEMPO 


| LONG HOURS-INCREASED | 


PRODUCTIVITY 
REGIMENTATION OF LIFE 


Whistles 
Time clocks 


WHAT WE SEEM TO BE 
COMING TO— 


ee, steed 


ALL OF THE WORKERS 
IDLE SOME OF THE TIME 


SOME OF 
IDLE 


THE WORKERS 
ALL OF THE TIME 


BECAUSE OF 

(a) Increasing technological 
unemployment 

(b) Mergers 

(c) Emphasis on the younger 
worker 

(d) Closed frontier 


POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS 
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GREATER IMPORTANCE 
OF GENERAL AND PREVO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDIVIDUAL VERSA- 
TILITY OF GREAT IM- 
PORTANCE 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
MUST NOT BE TOO 
NARROW 


MUST TEACH IMPORT- 
ANCE OF SAVINGS 


ADULT EDUCATION 





ALMOST COMPLETE IN- 
TERDEPENDENCE 


Great variety of commodities 
Everything expressed in 
money value 
Impersonal relations 
We buy: ready-made clothes, 
—baker's bread,—canned food 





MORE THAN ONE WAGE- 
EARNER PER FAMILY 


See Stuart Chase, 
Pros perity—Fact or Myth 


HIGH STANDARD OF LIV- 


ING IN SOME WAYS 


““A pleasure economy” 

Salesmanship 

Advertising 

Dissipation of natural re- 
sources 

Automobiles 

Radios 

Washing-machines 

Etc. 


INCREASING GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL BY 
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Advice 
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COOPERATIVE CONTROL 


| SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
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MEN 
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| When is a vacation unem- 
ployment? 


HIGH 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


INCREASED IMPORT- 
ANCE OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


IMPORTANCE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN 
THE FUTURE AMERICAN 
HOME . 


STU +g SPENDING AND 
SAVING 


CONSUMPTION VS. CON- 
SERVATION 


LUXURIES VS. NECESSI- 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION IN VIRGINIA 


Pelow are listed eight proposals for the improvement 
of rural elementary education in Virginia: 

1. Approval by the State Board of Education of several 
texts in upper grade reading and history, respectively, 
rather than the adoption of any single text. 
Revision of the State Course of Study for rural 
elementary schools. 

Enlarged supervisory activities by the State Depart- 
ment. This will involve additions to the staff. 
Stimulation, through State aid, of the establishment 
of county demonstration schools of the one and two- 
teacher type. 
Bonus, through State aid, for qualified teachers in 
one and two-teacher schools. 
Steps by the State Department, State teacher train- 
ing institutions and local administrators to bring back 
into the upper grades more qualified men teachers. 
Lowering of the upper limits of the compulsory at- 
tendance age to age 14. 
Extension of the period of elementary education to 
eight years, the additional year to be absorbed in the 
primary grades. 
H. G. Acker, 
Rural Supervisor, Albemarle County. 


FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL COSTS— 
UNIVERSITY NEWS LETTER 


Income and Wealth 

There has been much publicity in recent years con 
cerning the amount expended for public schools. 

The most reliable estimate of the income of the people 
of the United States is that of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. According to this agency, the in- 
come of all the peoples of the United States added to 
gether amounted to $89,000,000,000 in 1928. 
year, according to the United States Bureau of [duca- 
tion, we expended $2,448,633,561 for public schools, that 


In the same 


is, tax supported schools of elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate grade. We thus spent for our public schools 
2.74 per cent of our national income. 

‘To what extent does the same situation hold among 


the individual states and for Virginia in particular? 
The income of all the people in Virginia in 1928 was 
estimated to be $1,180,330,000; and the total cost of all 
public education amounted to $30,821,350. The per cent 
of school cost to income was 2.61. This figure is rather 
North 


Dakota has the highest ratio with 6.13 per cent while 


close to the national average of 2.74 per cent. 
Georgia has the lowest with 1.75 per cent. There are 
twenty nine states which spend a higher proportion of 
their income for public education than does Virginia. 
These states are all cither in the South, or the Middle 
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and Far West; New Jersey consituting the only state in 
the Northeast and North Atlantic regions which had a 
higher percentage than Virginia. The ratio in 1926 was 
2.68 per cent for the United States and 2.39 per cent for 
Virginia. Thirty states had a higher ratio in 1928 than 
in 1926, while seventeen showed a decrease. Over a 
period of two years the United States showed a relative 
increase of 0.06 per cent and Virginia of 0.08 per cent. 

We may also compare the value of all public school 
property with the value of all the tangible property in 
the state and the nation. The amount of tangible prop- 
erty for the United States in 1928 was estimated at 
$353,520,000,000 and the value of all public school prop- 
erty was $6,333,838,588. 
wealth expressed in percentage is thus 1.79, 


‘The ratio of school property to 
Virginia, 
the same year, placed a valuation of $86,133,843 on all 
of her public school property and $5,637,000,000 on her 
There 
were thirty one states which had a higher ratio than Vir- 
lorida had the highest with 2.89 per cent, while 


tangible property; the percentage ratio being 1.53. 


ginia. 


Tennessee had the lowest with 0.87 per cent. 


A Significant Trend 


A comparison of the figures for 1926 and 1928 indicates 
a significant trend. Over that period, every state save 
That of the United States 
rose from 1.44 per cent in 1926 to 1.79 per cent in 1928, 
Virginia increased from 1.27 to 1.53 per cent. While 
our gain was very good, it was not as large as the 
national increase. We are still below the national average. 


two showed a gain in ratios. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Section of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association will hold its annual convention in 
Louisville, Kentucky, March 11, 12, 13, 14, 1931. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Brown Hotel. 
It is expected that Virginia will be well represented as 
most of the program will consist of speeches and dis- 
cussions of problems which are pertinent to Virginia’s 
educational Among the nationally known 
speakers on the programs are Dr. J. F. Williams, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University; 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of the National Education 
Association; Miss Anne F. Hodgkins, Women’s Division 
N. A. A. F.; Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Dr. F. W. Maroney, Boston; Dr. D. K- 
Brace, University of Texas; Miss Rose MacDonald, 
Member State Board of Education, Virginia; Dr. J. F. 
Rogers, Department of the Interior, Washington; Dr. J. 
FE. Rogers, National Physical Education Service, New 
York City. 

Eliot V. Graves, State supervisor of physical and health 
education in Virginia, is the president of the Southern 
Section of the American Physical Education Association. 

In addition to this honor, Mr. Graves has just been 
clected president of the National State Directors Associa- 
tion which met in New York City in December, 1930 


program. 
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THE PASSING OF 
MISS LILLIAN ANNE SAUNDERS 

At the November, 1930, meeting of the Newport News 
Teachers Association the following resolutions were 
ado] ted. 

In the death of Lillian Anne Saunders, the Newport 
News Teachers Association has lost one of its most 
valued and loyal members. ° 

As a member of the teaching profession, she stood for 
the best in her classroom and represented her profession 
most graciously and fittingly in her community. 

As a woman she exemplified all that was noble and 
generous. Unselfishly she gave herself and her talents 
to the many demands made upon her; courageously she 
met the battles of life; and unflinchingly and _ patiently 
she bore intense physical suffering. 


Therefore, be it resolved: 


That we, the members of the Newport News Teachers 
Association, do hereby express our regret and personal 
grief at the passing of Miss Saunders and extend our 
sympathy to her family in the great sorrow that has 
come to them. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent her family. 

And it is further ordered that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread on the minutes of the meeting, and also 
that copies be sent the Virginia Journal of Education and 
the Newport News Daily Press and the Times--Herald 
for publication. 


beg D. Hosss 
Committee 4 Etta M. Hayes 
| ISABELLE R. Ham 


Educational News and Comments 


Dr. Ambrose L. Suurie, of New York University, 
spoke at the State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
January 21. He visited headquarters office in Richmond 
the next day. Dr. Suhrie is president of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. 
(he Association will hold its next meeting at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City, April 15-17. The pro- 
ceedings of last year’s annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion is published in a bulletin of 166 pages containing 
the latest thought on all phases of teacher preparation. 


<> 


lHe Athenis Club # an organization composed of the 
superintendent and the principals of Halifax county 
schools. ‘They meet regularly in South Boston on every 
rst Monday of each month. They have dinner to- 
gether at 6 P. M. and the rest of the evening is de 
voted to a discussion of school problems with now and 
then an address from some invited speaker. 
<> 
[HE Record-Advertiser, a weekly published at South 
Boston, continues to hold the lead in school publicity in 
the State. Every week it carries two pages of school 
tews. There is a section given over to the teachers 
themselves. Miss Barksdale is editor of this section for 
the present school session. 
<> 
General. HeNry Lee, Governor of Virginia (1791-94), 
who in eulogizing George Washington before both 
Houses of Congress referred to him as “first in war, first 
i peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” was 
born at “LLeesylvania,” Prince William county, Va., 
January 29, 1756, and was a member of Hiram Lodge 
No. 59, Westmoreland county, Va. 
<> 
EXEcuTIVE secretaries of State Associations from ten 
Southeastern States held a two-day conference in Atlanta 


January 19-20 on the subject of School Legislation and 
the Economic Depression. The legislatures of six of the 
ten States have recently convened and the major concern 
of the conference was how best to safeguard the present 
status of finances for public education in the Southern 
States from a cut that would result in lowering teachers 
salaries. 


<> 

THE total membership in the National Education As- 
sociation for 1930-31 is 216,188, being a gain of 10,507 
over the previous year. The Virginia membership in the 
N. E. A. is at present 2107. This should be doubled by 
another year. 


< 

VicE PRESIDENTS are now busy making up the pro- 
grams for their respective district meetings. From year 
to year the programs of these meetings have improved 
greatly and teachers more generally are eager to attend 
and take part in the discussion of professional subjects. 


< 

Hawai has more N. E. A. members than it has 
teachers. 

<> 

Rear-ApMIRAL RicHArp I, Byrp will be the guest of 
the Department of Superintendence at Detroit February 
22-27. He will speak on the general program Monday 
morning, February 23. At the same time Admiral Byrd 
will be presented with a hand tooled bound volume of 
letters from thousands of American school children. 


<> 

THERE has been in the last few months a sort of 
epidemic of fires destroying school buildings in Virginia. 
Probably the most disastrous were the ones completely 
destroying the buildings at Schuyler, Nelson county, and 
at Salem. 
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THE supreme court recently rendered a decision on 


the appeal from the lower court of the case of school 


boards borrowing money from the Literary Fund with- 
out submitting the question to a vote of the people. The 
supreme court reversed the decision of the lower court 
and, therefore, makes it possible for school boards in the 
counties to borrow money as in the past, with the ap- 


proval of the State Board of Education. 


> 

THe following factors are fairly accurate indices of 

school efficiency : 

1. The per cent the children enroled in elementary and 
secondary schools is of the population 5 to 17 years 
of age. 

The average per cent of pupils enroled in public 

elementary and secondary schools who are in daily 

attendance. 

The average number of days the schools are in 
session. 

The average annual salary of teachers, principals, 

and supervisors. 

Test your own school on these bases. The nation’s 
record in 1928 for No. 1 is 81 per cent; for No. 2, 84.08 
per cent; for No. 3, 171 days and for No. 4, $1,364. The 
corresponding figures for Virginia are No. 1, 74.3 per 


cent; No, 2, 79 per cent, No. 3, 165 days; No. 4, $822. 


> 


In the State of Montana there are seven schools with 
only one pupil each; thirty three schools with two pupils 
each, forty schools with only three pupils, seventy four 
schools with only four pupils and 123 with only five 


pupils each. 
<> 


Dr. Puiranner P. Claxton, one time United States 
Commissioner of Education, has recently been appointed 
president of the new Austin Peary State Normal School 
located at Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Tue following are the latest life members of the 
N. E. A. from Virginia: J. E. Smith, Grundy; Norris 
G. Clark, Newport 
News. 


News; Herman Levy, Newport 


> 
Tuirty or forty Virginia school people will attend 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Detroit February 22-27. Arrangements have been made 
for all Virginians to breakfast together at the Statler 


Hotel February 24. 
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PRESIDENT HuGH L. SULFRIDGE is now at work on 
making up the personnel of his committees for the year 


1931. 


<> 

THE legislative committee held a meeting January 5 

to make plans for the Association’s legislative program 
at the next session of the General Assembly in 1932. 


<> 
J. E. Smiru, principal of schools at Grundy, is making 
a self-survey of his schools with the co-operation of his 
school board. 
> 
THE Southern States now enrol in school 71 per cent 
more of their children than they did in 1880. The na- 
tion as a whole now enrols only 24 per cent more than it 
did in 1880. 
<> 
No Southern State pays its teachers an average annual 
salary which is more than 50 per cent of the annual 
earnings of all gainfully occupied persons. The salary 
of teachers in the Southern States approximates that of 
teachers in the country as a whole in 1919, 
<> 
Ir is a striking fact that the nine-year lag of the 
South in teachers’ salaries is exactly the same as its lag 
in regularity of school attendance. 
<> 
In the long run a State gets for its children the level 
of teaching that it is willing to pay for. 
<> 
Tue board of supervisors of Charlotte county re- 
cently passed some interesting resolutions recommending 
that out of the $16,000,000 annually now used for en- 
larging and extending the State highways a part be ap- 
propriated for the support of the public school system. 
<> 
Tue news a few days ago carried the announcement 
of a gift of $5,000,000 with which Dr. Abram Flexner 
proposes to establish a new university, built on the 
mediaeval plan without rules for its students, unpreten- 
tious buildings and equipment, with its entire work cen- 
tering about a small but distinguished faculty. 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session—June 15 to 26 
Regular Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 

A program of 350 courses in 34 academic and 
professional departments. Graduate and under- 
graduate credits. Competent and experienced 
faculty. Facilities for sports and social activities. 

A beneficial vacation of study and recreation 

in Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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Dr. McANnpbrew in the January 3 issue of School and 
Society writes an article full of caustic comment on the 
attitude of college deans toward the practice of flunking 
62.5 per cent of students who enter college. Among 
ther things he says: 

“One reason why we common-school men want the 
boys and girls taken care of after we have labored over 
them a reasonable length of time is that a change of 
glace does often awaken a mind. Another reason is 
that the time of finding oneself is often later in life than 
the age of the 25 per cent the deans say they reject at 
entrance and is frequently farther along than the im- 
maturity of the 62.5 per cent the college fails to educate 
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after they get in. Some of us are late bloomers. Seward 
was, and Beecher, and Humboldt and Princeton’s great 
president, Wilson, who says of his student days that he 
was lazy enough. Professor James Swift’s Mind in the 
Making lists hundreds of college failures who rose to 
heights of service afterward.” 

He further adds that President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University once said: 

“He had a boy so deficient in English as to make 
graduation a matter of doubt. ‘As this youngster seemed 
to have other requirements of a useful citizen we gave 
him a diploma, anyway. His name was Herbert 
Hoover.’ ” 





PsYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, by Benson-Lough-Skinner- 
West. Ginn and Company, New York. Price $2.00. 
This is a valuable book in the hands of any teacher 
who will read it thoughtfully. The organization of the 
material is good. The authors lead one into the study 
{ psychology and its application to learning by introduc- 
ng one to the contributions biology has made to 
psychology. 

Teachers who may desire to apply psychology in school- 
room practices will find this a valuable text when it is 
studied in terms of teaching experience. 


W. B. C. 


DUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL Stupy, by 
Watson and Spence. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price $1.80. 

The new publication is unique in its organization. 


EUROPE |} 


ALL EXPENSES $§37@Q_ SEA AND LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 
Become acquainted with the amazing values of the 
Students Travel Club tours for the intellectual elite. 
Cunard Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. Address all 
inquiries to MRS. M. J. CHAUNCEY 
606 West 116th St., New York City + 


set lle he le ee he we 





Book Reviews 


This text differs radically in content and method from 
many books in educational psychology. Many cases are 
stated and solutions are given that are rich in suggestions 
to the teacher. The material is organized to conform to 
the laws of learning and use. I have not seen a book 
which is richer in the application of the principles of 
psychology and I feel safe in saying that any teacher will 
improve his work by a careful study of this book. It is 
a valuable book for principals and teachers as a basis for 
teacher’s meeting. WwW. B%. 


CLOTHING AND StyLe, by William H. Dooley, Principal 
of Textile High School, New York City. Published 
by D. C. Health & Co. 

This book should be found useful to a large class of 
readers, especially to those interested in industrial and 
household arts. 


UNIVERSITY 


*COLLECE COURSED @ CREDITS, 


“«» STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 


Selected Croups ~ Experienced 
Management ~, Expart Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGR TRAVEL inc. 
88@ EAST 49” STREET FR. Vv. C 

















EUROPE Ske. 


10 COUNTRIES -$745.00 - 57 DAYS 


Theatre a 


Cy 








Grand Opera, Symphony Concerts, Meals in 
art Paris and London Restaurants. Night Life—In- 
cluded in Tour Price. 


Party limited to 14—entire trip by Motor travelling 
) miles on the Continent. Cabin class on Lapland— 
This is not a tourist third tour—all 1st class hotels. 


ss 
0 extras—no extensions—every possible expense in- 
elu 

Cuded—Sth year—for booklet address 


R. D. EVERHART—1i11 Plume St., Norfolk, Va. 








Europe and America 


Of a Private and Independent Nature—Small Groups 
Personally Conducted—Especially Educational. All 
expenses, 

EUROPE—Greatly by Comfortable Motor—Finest Ships— 
First-Class Hotels—8 to 12 Countries—$665 to $825. 

CALIFORNIA AND PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Canadian 
Rockies, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park, Panama 
Canal—Summer School—Motor Tours into Heart of 
Nature. $275 to $481. 


NORTHEAST and CANADA—Two Weeks, $188. 
Write for complete information 
ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Social Value of Clothing, Historic or Period Costumes, 
Origin and Style of Costume and Fabrics, and Garment 
Construction are a few of the subjects discussed in an 
authoritative and entertaining manner. 

The author has shown remarkable ability for investi- 
gation and has made the commonplace things picturesque 
and instructive. 

The many excellent illustrations awaken the attention 
and interest of the lay reader as well as the teacher. 
The book deserves all the praise it is sure to get. 


Burnt Orrerinc (Prix Brentano 1930) by 
Galzy. Published by $2.50. 
Burnt Offering is a poignantly beautiful book telling 


with wisdom and penetration the life story of a I*rench 


Brentanos, 


school teacher. 
Marie 
pupil. So 


There is something of in every teacher, 


Annette in 


some- 
thing of many of our 


American teachers are 


every 
almost cloistered in their all-ab- 
sorbing duties, and so many children crave from the 


teacher the mother love that fate has, by some tragedy, 
denied them. 

‘The author has portrayed the inner love-hungry soul 
of the little teacher whose 


radiant and tortured emotions that 


gray ashen exterior conceals 
from the crowd those 
are her real life. 

“Who could prove the extent of her power over those 
she taught? Her 
which rose and grew 
Marie, the teacher, was conscious of her power to create 
thought in the mind of Annette, the pupil. 

“A miracle even more mysterious than the shaping of 
Here thought de 


every word was a mysterious seed 


into the most unforeseen tree.” 


the child within the mother’s womb. 
veloped and found attached first to the 
teacher’s thought, then independent, freed from the link 
which bound them together, and moving forward with 
no uncertain force toward a personal experience.” 
Suppressed, unfulfilled mother-love is the tragic theme 


sustenance, 


treated by the author in such a way as to make our 
hearts yearn towards the teacher who offers her soul as 
a Burnt Offering. 

Aside from the 
landscape, 
book worthy of the prize it has been given for the best 
hook published in 1930. 


story, the poetical pictures of bits of 


characters, and dwellings would make the 
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CoMMUNITy LEADERSHIP. Burr. Prentice and Hall, p 
lishers 70. Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price $2, 
“The new principal of the school has arrived. In 
few days he has expressed his opinion to the communj 
that the school building is a disgrace to a civilized tow 
(that they should) add to the curriculum many 
training and home economics. He is entirely correct 
deciding that the right kind of community school pr 
gram will require all of these things. . . .Comparisons af 
still odious The new is an insult to the old. The peog 
register their opposition to the ‘young upstart’.” Thi 
is the kind of thing that is expressed in lucid manner 
Dr. Burr’s new publication. 


Community leadership—how strongly it is needed j 
its best form in the schools where we are forging ag 
molding community leaders for the future. We teache 
and principals are not always wise community leade 
Few of us are functioning anywhere near our capaciti 
as leaders, yet every superintendent, principal or teaché 
must be a leader if he or she is worthy of his positig 
Here is a publication that should help many of us, 
will help us to see our opportunities better. It will he 
us to see ourselves. The pathway to better communify 
leadership will certainly be a smoother one. Many supers 
intendents, principals, and teachers can invest their tim 
wisely by reading this readable little book. It is writtem 
Here are! 
Indirect Methods, Undets 
standing Backward Groups, Characteristics of Leaders. 


E. G 


for us and not for students of rural sociology. 


a few chapters: Leading by 











The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks and Opera Chairs, but also 
Kindergarten Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, 
Domestic Science Desks, Manual Training 
Benches, Art Tables, Library Furniture, and 
Cafeteria Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 














EMPLOYERS—tTeachers for all types of vacancies avail- 
able for immediate placement for 1931-32. 
TEACHERS—Excellent openings for 1931-32 being re- 
ported daily. Write us. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Richmond, Virginia 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Memphis. Tenn. 


Louisville, Ky. 





Virfirnia Engraving Cos 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print 


101 GovERNOR St. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 








o es . 
Seeking a Position? 
Or are you an employer in need of good teachers? 

In either case, write us. 
We have filled educational positions on three continents. 
THe Battimore TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K, Yocum, Manager 


Title Annex Bldg. 








Baltimore, Md. 





Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
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COMPTON’S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No “split-letters’—Every letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton's was first to change the inside of an 
encyclopedia. Now — Compton's is first to 
change the outside. A new arrangement so 
different it is revolutionary. A new idea that 
multiplies Compton's usefulness in the class- 
room. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about this 
16-Volume edition. See why educators every- 
where are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is com- 
plete in a volume 


©) (F) (Hl) (M) 9) (S) esl 


)| ORL | (NO) (R) Tun) 


Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 


1 No “’Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. 

* No more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 
The beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 
which the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third- 
srade pupil now can use Compton's easily. 


9. Sixteen handy volumes — Now sixteen pupils can use the 
* set instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle — last 
ger. 


3. Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
Volume you are holding and you are directed to the exact 
Page where the information sought is to be found. 


4. Subject - Outlines in Separate Volume — Volume sixteen 
‘ carries the subject-outlines and study-guides which are so 
elptul to the teacher in following her course of study. 


FE. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Which is velvet... 
which is Hyloplate? 


Blindfolded—you could, of course, tell 
cloth from blackboard—which is velvet, 
which is Hyloplate. And yet—when you 
mark on Hyloplate with a piece of cray- 
on, there is that soft, smooth, velvet-like 
feel—just like rubbing your hand over a 
piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplatethe foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. Hyloplate 
takes the crayon with crispness and reg- 
isters a perfect mark that is easily read— 
and equally as easily erased. The surface 
of Hyloplate never wears slick— never 
reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in 
schoolrooms the country over—its effi- 
ciency and economy—the substantial 
house that stands behind it—present a 
combination that makes Old Reliable 
Hyloplate the ove Blackboard you should 
consider whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one Hyloplate— 
insist on the genuine. Please write us for 
asampleandthe facts. Address Dept. H235. 


Weber Costello Ca. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable 
Sterling Lifelong Hyloplate 
Blackboard Erasers—Maps 
Globes Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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School Supplies, Dictionaries a 


Immediate shipment of your needs, 
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R NEW LIQUID PAS’ " | 
SOLD BY C “ eas) | 
GINIA ScHooL SUPPLY * | 
RICH MOND. VA _ ee 
We carry a full line of pencils, tablets, note books, pencil sharpeners, inks, paste, janitor supplies, 
crayons, erasers and blackboard accessories, drawing crayons, water colors, maps, globes and charts, 
dictionaries of various kinds and holders, drawing equipment, chemistry and laboratory equipment and 
science apparatus, library equipment and sectional and school bookcases, stecl lockers, steel shelving, 
steel filing devices and stools, maps, globes and charts of latest publications. Duplicators, inks and ac- 
cessories for same; paper towels, water coolers, waste baskets, drinking fountains. A full line of school 
furniture, auditorium seating, church furniture and Sunday school equipment. Literature and informa- 
tion mailed on request, All orders shipped promptly. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY | 
J A S | 
J © she N +P ; mis 
2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Virginia O. Box 1177 | 
— 





nd Educational Accessories 
whether large or small. 
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Single Valumes 


RAB and RUSTUM and OTHER 
Addison’s SIR ROGER DE POEMS 
COVERLEY Goldene s SHE STOOPS TO CON- 
Browning’s SHORTER POEMS JUER and THE GOOD-NA- 
e Churchill’s THE CRISIS TU RED MAN 
Cooper’s THE LAST OF THE Goldsmith’s THE DESERTED VIL- 
MOHICANS LAGE, Gray’s ELEGY, and Cow- 
Dickens’ A TALE OF TWO CITIES per’s JOHN GILPIN 
Eliot’s SIL AS MARNER Longfellow’s EVANGELINE and 
Emerson’s ESSAYS Whittier’s SNOW BOUND and 
Franklin’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY OTHER POEMS 
Hart and Perry’s REPRESENTA- Longfellow’s THE COURTSHIP OF 
PO KE | TIVE SHORT STORIES MILES STANDISH and MINOR 
Hawthorne’s THE HOUSE OF THE POEMS and Lowell’s THE 
SEVEN GABLES VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
‘ Homer’s ILIAD Longfellow’s TALES OF A WAY- 
CLASSICS Homer’s ODYSSEY SIDE INN and Hawthorne's 
Irving’s THE SKETCH BOOK TWICE-TOLD TALES 


THE 


Palgrave’s 


TREASURY lay’s ESSAY ON MILTON 
Poe’s PROSE TALES Scott’s THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Scott’s IVANHOE and THE LAY OF THE LAS 
36 Volumes Scott’s THE TALISMAN (In press) MINSTREL 
Stevenson’s TREASURE ISLAND Shakesneare’s. THE MERCHANT OF 
‘ Stevenson’s KIDNAPPED VENICE and A MIDSUMMER 
51 Titles SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD NIGHT’S DREAM 
vs TESTAMENT Shakespeare’s JULIUS CAESAR and 
Tennyson's THE IDYLLS OF THE AS YOU LIKE IT 
NG Shakespeare’s HAMIET and 
Modern editing Thz anne s HENRY ESMOND MACBETH 
: © Wister's THE VIRGINIAN Sheridan’s THE RIVALS and THE 
; ars . SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
1 . S . /} j ae 
Rich red bindings | = — Volumes Washington's FAREWELL ADDRESS 
' me Coleridge’s THE ANCIENT MARI- Webster’s BUNKER HILL an 
Beautiful illustrations NER, KUBLA KHAN, and LINCOLN’S ADDRESSES 


Combination volumes 


Uniform price $.60 ees 
THE 


60 Fifth Avenue 


GOLDEN 


Re Ppresentatives for Vir 


TITLES 


CHRISTABEL Arnold’s SOH- 


and 


Milton’s MINOR POEMS and Macau- 


Judge W. S. Goocn, University, Va. 

Mrs. A. L. C. Birekueap, Abingdon, Va. 
MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
New York 


ginia: 
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